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ANGUAGES. —Hamiltonian System. —“ This 
system is one of the most useful and important discoveries of 
the age. A pupil can — mere in five or six weeks on this 
stem than in two yea 
i ROSENTHAL asaisted by English’ and 1-H "Pro 
give LESSONS in the FRENCH. Geman. Tesliam, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, &. LANGUAGES, Writing, 
Bookketping, &c., and to attend schools and families, at any dis- 
tance, on terms—Apply to Mr. Rosenthal, 355, 
Oxford-strect, near the Pantheon. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and ‘of 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


he uaseos of this SCHOOL will be o ned cn WEDNES- 
DA November, with a LECT Dr. LYON 
PLAYFAIK. The following Courses of Cooerell be given :— 
1. CHE Mister. pepaee to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 


r, Ph. 
2 NaTUhal iusToRy, applied to Geology and the Arts— 
3 MEOH AR IOAL SCIENCE, with its Applications to Mining— 
obert Hunt, Keeper of Min =n fe Records. 
4. METALLU nay, with its Special Applications—John Percy, 
5. GEOLOGY, and its Practical Applications — A. C. Ramsay, 


6. MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 











The Fee for Matriculated Students for the Course of two 
is one payment of 301, or two one ayments of 20. Thi 
includes ye instruction in the fiel 

me Fees for the Laboratories are 15L, for the Session of five 


onth 

eo of the “DUKE OF CORNWALL’'S BXBIBITIONS. of 
302. per annum, to be held for two years, granted by H.R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, will be competed for at the end of the Session. 

Acting Mining Ageuts or Managers may attend the Lectures at 
half the usual charges. The same rule is applied to cers in the 
Queen’ 's or the Hon, E. I. Company's Service. Tickets for separate 
Courses are issued. 

For further information apply to Mr. Trennam Rees, Curator, 
at the Museum, Jermyn-street, London. 

H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 


OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this INSTITUTION is 
wader the 3s direction nd Dr. A.W. HOFMANN. Hours of Attend- 
a 

"The WINTER 8 SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
4th of October next, and end on Saturday, the 19th of February, 


ears 
fee 





The FEE for Students working Seslony 
in the Laboratory during the Session, is nau 








00 
Four days in the week . 00 
Three days in the week ip 00 
T wo days in the wee 8 0 0 
One day in the week . 500 





Chemical octane will be at ee e times a week, the Fee 
for which is 22. Members of the College ‘have Free Admission. 
Further particulars may be had by application at the College. 


ATHOLOG! CAL LABORATORY, 27, Carey- 

reet, adjacent to dence of Dr e and Feo om Hos- 

pital, Sie the superintendence of Dr. ore EALE, for the 

prosecution of Microscopical and Che esearches in con- 

nexion with Pathology and Clinical Medicine. The Laboratory is 

 — daily. Fee sl. 58, a month, including the use of microscope, 
emical apparatus, and the w re-agents. 

Carey-street, Sept. 13, 1852, 


HEMICAL LABORATORY, 
8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 

The CHEMICAL LABORATORY in 8T. PART HOLMES 
Cree a water the superintendence of Dr. JOH TEN- 

HOUSE, F.RS.L.& E., and Assistants, is now = for the 
W INTER SESSION of i852. 

bp een will be given in all the departments of Analytical 
and Practical Chemistry. 

Students may oceupy themselves with Investigations of their 
own selection, if sanctioned by the Superintendent of the Labora- 
tory, who will assist them with such instruction and advice as 
they may require. 

The Laboratory is open from 10 a. =. antl 4 P.M, except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 1 o' pereek 2 

Fees, Two Guineas per Month 

St. __St. Bartholomew's Hospital, September 11, 1852. 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


ae WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. BLACK, at 7 o’clock, p.m. 











LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows. 
Surgery— Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy— Mr. 
Physiology and Morbid > Paget. 
“hemistry—Mr. Stenhouse. 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. Coote. 
Demonstrations of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Kirkes. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1853, commencing May Ist. 
Materia Medica—Dr. . Roupell. 
Botany—Dr. F. Farr 
Vorensic Medicine—-Dr. Balp. 
Midwifery, &c.—Dr. W. 
Comparative ae ne, M‘Whinnie. 
Practical Chemistry—Mr. Stenhouse. 
Natural Philosophy—Dr. Gibbon. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 580 beds, and 
relief is afforded to § 80,000 patients annually. The in-patients are 
visited daily by the and Clinical Lectures 
are delivered wee! kly ; “those on the Medical Cases, by Dr. Roureii 
and Dr. Burrows ; those on the Surgical ereeer by Mr. Lawrence, 
Mr. STantey, and The out-patients are attended 
daily by She Assistant: Ph sicians and Assistant-Surgeons. 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT. — Warden, Dr. Buack. 
tudents on anes within the Hospital walls, subject to the rules 
& the Collegiate om. established under the direction of the 
Treasurer and a Committee of Governors of the Hospi Some 
r gentlemen connected with the Hospital 
7 » receive students to reside with them. 
LARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c. ~ AG t the end of the Winter 
auton examinations will be held for a ae of the value 
of 451. a-year, and tenable for two years, and for one of 50l. for “ 
year. The examination of the classes for prizes and certificates of 
merit will take place at the same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, or any of 
the Medical or Surgical Officers or Lecturers, or at the Anatomical 
Museum or Librars. 
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HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, West Sti wend] London.—The next ensuing SES- 
SLON of LECTURES, PRACTICE, &c., will COMMENCE on 
FRIDAY, lst October, i852, Prospectuses and particulars may be 


obtained at the Hospital. 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 
HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL SCHOOL 





The hgh ge? SESSION - x oad mee on FRIDAY, Oc- 
eer) en with an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE by Dr. 


The Aet. receives 285 hes 
Out-patients is 11,000. 

The School Buildings are now argo 
ment; the size of the Anatomical a will - doubled: 
creased accommodation will be given in the Dissecting Room ; ‘ai 
anew Museum of Materia motion and Library. will provided. 

Fee, for eighteen months’ Medical a three years Surgi 
Practice, 301. Fee for attendance on the Hospital Practice, and 

Lectures os required by the ee of Surgeons and Apothecaries 
This sum Ld, ie oe instalments of 30/. at the 
e seannin of the second 
on. 


The annual number of 





organ, Treasurer to 
ospital, daily, trom 1 to 2 o'clock ; to Dr. 
Corfe the Resident Medien Officer ; or to Mr. Shedden, 
to the Hospital. 


° gue Ct USERS, CURATORS of 
EU MS, a7 OTHERS.—TO BE SOLD, a valuable 
SERIES of WORKI NG MODELS of --F ENGINES, er 
eens Hero’ 8, a “s Savery’ 's, and papaet 
clea an order. Price Soi pply § No 2, 
Sussex- — Regent's Park. 


M0 MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, LINE_ENGRAVERS, and OTHERS.—FOR 
SALF,a very superior DIVIDING and KULING MACHINE, 
by the late CLemMents, oe celebrated maker of Babbage’s Caleu- 
lating Machine, ee inh oe best manner, to —_ for One- fourth 








for SALE—A Valuable and Extensj 

b Vi 
. _ smoetes of be pm my containi: - > COL. 
pecimens: it was form: y the uke of B; 
was sold at the Stowe sale in 1818 (The greater part of thes enn and 
mens have not been unpacked since the sale. ) ith 
to its interest about fifty Specimens have bee: yt 
eg Specimens of Gold from California and. Austral: 
rom Ceylon and Brazil; Precious Upals from Mesios 
finest Specimen of Malachite from the Russian asian DePartten 
the Crest Exhibition. Price of the whole 1,000L—A) 
TENNANT, Minerarocist ro Her Maszsry, 149 


Lontoss aa 


(ptm and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRp. 
COLLANG, 





MENTS MADE and SOLD by CHAR 
Royal Polytechnic —~ Apparatee for the 00 


Calotype, and Views — Oxy-H ig 
Polaroscope. Theiesco = 
Magnetic Machines, Models of’ Stes cam Engive 





orig M 
Catalogue, 1s. ; per post, 12. 
lime Cylinders for et Oxy-H, 
. y-Hydrogen rage pens 


fhe NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS, 
—Collodio Iodide, 1s. op 4 oz.—Pure Fysomilic Acid, Se 
drachm—Acetic Acid for t! nae yucsessee, Od. ber 
Acid (warran to — Nitrate of Silver), 1s, Tou —lodidey 
ee 18. 6d, per Every other reparation and materia} 
r Photograp! hy. See Thornt! thwaite’s le to Photography, 
Biwion, fe raglohed, seach Ea tidians, 33'and 13h Newgate 
iorne, rothw: 23 
Ly eS = » Op’ and 121, Ni 








HOTOGRAPH Y. — The AMMONIO 
IODIDE of SILVER in yy prepared by W. DELa. 
TOUCHE, 147, Oxford-street, is now in extensive use 
P phers, and for taking + or Views .~ a Glace, 
Negat ely or Positively, cannot 





its Original Cost. Apply to Wu. Hoscrart, 
ratus Maker, 419, Onturd-street, where it can be seen. 


O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
PARTNERSHIP or BUSINESS WANTED.—The Adver- 
tiser is desirous of meeting with a BUSINESS or PARTNER- 
SHLP in the above Trades ; would undertake the management, if 
necessary.— Address, stating particulars, locality, &c., to W. W., 
care of Mr. Barker, 12, Birchin-lane, City. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTY.—TO BE DIS. 
POSED OF, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, an OLD ESTA- 
BLISHED NEWSP. APER, with a very desirable PRINTING 
i SS, Stock of Type, Presses, &c, in one of the Midland 

‘ounties. 

The above offers a very eligible and safe opportunity for invest- 
ment of capital; and further particulars may known on appli- 
cation, by letter, addressed to D. G. P., care of Messrs. Batty & Co. 

olesale Stati 74, Ald te-street, London. 











Its. it produces. 8 cimens of athe rocess ma. “4 
De atauch oe Operative Yel hig cae seen at Mi 
» a e otogra: hemicals, Breparstinn 
Pesers, Glass Plates, &c. &c. 
Instruction given in the Art. ‘ 


HOTOGRAPH y. -—XYLO-IODIDE OF 
dander tae Pete eer a 
30, ow 


ree 

“Dear Sir.—In answer to your inquiny ¢ of this re T have 
no hesitation in saying that your preparation of Collodion is ip- 
comparably better and more sensitive im. all the advertised 
Collodio-lodides, which, for — professional purposes, are quite 
useless when compared to you: 





“ I remain, dear Sir, 

“Yours faithfully, 

“To Mr. R. W.T “N. Henwemay.” 
“ Chemist, —¥ Pall Mall.” 





O INVALIDS and OTHERS.—The Under- 
cliff, Ventnor, and Bonchurch, Isle of Wight.— Families in- 
tending to winter in the genial climate of the Undercliffe will find 
= oo — adventnge, in PROCURING a KESLDENCE, to apply 
= rsonally or by letter to CHARLES H. BULL, House 
po grave-road, v. entnor, I. W., from whom full particulars 
of every available House, Cottage, and Suite of Apartments, may 
be had free of expense. 


{REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION to the WEST of ENGLAND. 

On MONDAY, 20th of September, an EXCURSION TRAIN 
will leave Paddington at 815 a.m., for PL ae OUTH, calling at 
Weston-super-Mare, Bridgewater, Taunton, erton Road, 
Starcross, Dawlish, Teignmou quay, Totnes, and Plymouth, 
and will return from Plymouth at 815 a.m. on Saturday, 2th 
g at the same Stations. 


’ 





ITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING AND EN- 
GRAVING in COMBINATION.—By the mention of this 

new feature of Art, DEAN & CLAYTON, of 316, High Holborn, 
would invite the attention of Scientific and Anti quarian persons 
toa consideration of advantages hitherto unattained, derivable 
from the union of linear execution the most delicate with the 
soft shade and roundness of Chalk Drawings. is process of 
Engraving on Stone secures the greatest correctness with any de- 
sirable minuteness of the Tape F and those who may employ 
this means of producing Plates to Works will find it far cheaper 
thar Copperplate Engraving, while it is capable of giving effects 
that cannot be — by any other mode.—Deran & CLayton, 


and Printers, 316, High Holborn. 
FRE E- ART 





MAN UFACTURE.— Exx1neTon 
espectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, inatenn, Artists, and others interested in the advance- 
ment of British Art-Manutfacture, to their penne Collections 
of Statuettes, Vases, &. published exclusively b: %, them in Bronze, 
yes aud Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 
Artists. 
Also to their Artistic and a = ay ng Plate, calculated for the 
Table, Sideboard, Library, Boudoir, 
hese productions w vere honoured = the late Great Exhibition 
by an award of the‘ any Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
of the te tet 7 my Te STREET, 
R r 
te MOORGATESTREET, } LONDON, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIKMINGHAM. 
Tilustrated Catalogues and Estimates supplied free of expense. 


ENNETT’S MODEL BAROMETER for 

One Guinea, warranted scientifically accurate, and entirely 

free from the defects of the oid wheel instrument. It is portable, 

neat, and trustworthy, and adapted for every climate and purpose. 

—JOHN BENNETT, Manufacturer to the Royal Observatory, 
Board of Ordnance, Admiralty, and the Queen.—65, Ch 


ET EOROLOG Y.—NEGRETTI & 
AMBRA" 4 pecans THERMOMETERS, — Messrs. 
N EGRETT 1 & ZAMBR to inform —< fic Gentlemen and 
the Public goeneny het thelr PATENT THERMOMETERS 
may now be had of most Opticians in town and country. These 
instruments have now been in action some months at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, and have been highly spoken of by the 
Astronomer Royal in his Annual Report; by the Registrar- 
General in the Quarterly Report; and also by J. Glaisher, Esq. 
F. . in his Lecture delivered at the Society of Arts at the sug- 
gestion of H.R.H. Prince Albert. Some of these instruments have 
also been supplied by Messrs. N. & Z. to the Arctic Expedition by 
order of the Admiralty, these bein he: only self-registering Ther. 
mometers that can be sent to any distance with safety.—To "0 be had 
of most Opticians ; or of the Inventorsand Patentees, Necrett: & 
Zaman, 11, Hatton-garden, London. 


CRLAND S HYDROMETERS, ALCALI- 
METERS, GAS TU BES, &c., are subdivided bs a machine 
of his invention, which “marks the mce ivision 
another w mathematical cert certainty. ” See 2 Exhibition Jury 
Report, page or —A set of six Twaddell’s Hydrometers, 18s. 6d.— 
A set of three Hydrometers for all liquids, 1% .—Sykes's Hydro- 
meter, 68.— Brewers’ Saccharometer, 5s. — Beaumé’s pdrometet. oe 
—Binks’ 's, Faraday’s, Gay. Lussac’s, or Ure’s Alcalimeters, 6s. each 
—Gas Tubes, 1 cubic inch, 100 divisions, 4s.—Gas — oad Dae 
cubes, 128.—Ure's Eudiometer, 200 divisions, 128.— Atpenee 8 gra- 
duated to any measure and number of divisions, — drometers 

















suited to any range of srecific thes to order. Wa. AcKLAND, 
Chemical Divider, an Hatton- 
garden, London. 





FARES THERE AND BACK. 











Ist Class. Closed Carriages 

8 2 

Weston-super-Mare or Bridgewater... 25 ot} 
Taunton or Tiverton Road 28 5 
Exeter es s. 30 16 
Tet 32 vv 

Torquay or Totnes ... 33 18 
Plymouth 35 20 





he ocean Tickets are not transferable, onde are only avail- 
oon sete ood 3 bmn on iously at 27, King-street, Cheap- 
ckets may obtain: Ts ously ing 
side ; 269, Strand ; and at the Paddi Statio 
The times of sto ing at ¢ the t Stations and other 
particulars will be given bills, which may be had at the 
above-named places, or at any of the OF Offices of the Company. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION TRAINS to BATH and BRISTOL—0a 
f mber and 3rd of Seats, 2 EXO 
SION TRAIN 8 will leave Paddington we uarter 
o'clock in the Morning for BATH and BRISTOL, “rearing 
same Evening from Bristol at half-past Bi o'clock and 


Seven o'clock. 
FARES THERE AND BACK: 
Ast on 2nd cm 
To Bath . coves 


DN ceniinnteaceahionninn 
The Excursion Tickets are only a . for the —— 

Trains and for the day on which they are issued. 

having lugzage can a be — at the ordinary fares. T 

may ined previously ~~ * King-street, heapelds: wa, 

Strand ; “=a ‘at the Paddington 











Sales bp by Auction, 





, Fleet-street, London. 
R. L. A. LEWIS, Auctioneer of : ay 
ropert if, Botebliched 1925, with chongs ot or firm, 

will have SALES by AUCTION of LIBRARIES, SMALL PAR 
UkLS of BOOKS PRINTS, PICTURES and MISCELLANEOU 
EFFECTS, every Week on oe under-named 
in on the previous Friday will be certain to be sald (if eet 
the following week :— 

On Friday 24th, and day 25th, of Septemb 

On Friday ist, and Saturday 2nd, of October. 

On Friday 8th, and Saturday 9th, of October. 

On Friday 15th, and Saturday 16th, of October. 

On Thursday 2ist, and pene to ae of October. 

On Friday 29th, and Saturday 30th, of October. 

On Friday 5th, and S; y 6th, of Novemb 

On Friday 12th, and & da: y 13th, of Novemb 

On Friday 19th, and Saturday 20th, of November. 

On Thursday 25th, and Saturday 27th, | of November. 























On Friday 3rd, and 8 day 4th, of D 

On Friday 10th, and 8 ay 11th, of Dec 
On Friday 17th, and S vy 18th, of De 
On Thursday, 23rd of D 

On Thursday, 30th of D b 





A LEWIS will also have occasional SALES of" PRINT- 
ING MA RIALS. BOOKBIN DING 1 ee TT OUSE 
HOLD FURNITURE and GENERAL EFFECTS. , __. 





\ 22 te ya 


| 


£32 


TE 


TE 


TE 


TH 


TO 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had in ‘succession 


from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum; and by all First-Class Country 
gubscribers of Two Guineas and upwards.—F or Prospecttises apply to CHARLES EDWARD MU DIE, 510, New 
—s STREET. 





Free by post for Eighteen Stamps, 


WELLINGTON: THE STORY. OF HIS LIFE; 
His Battles and Political Career. 


Forming the Volume of ‘READABLE BOOKS’ for Octonsr. 
Ilustrated with numerous Portraits and full-size page Engravings, 1s. ornamental boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
Henry VizeTetiy, Gough-square; CLARKE & Co, 148, Fleet-street. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY EDITION 





UNCLE TOMS CABIN, 


*,* The SUBSCRIBERS to the PARLOUR LIBRARY Series are informed that, at the urgent 


ogpeet fof many, an Edition of the above Work will be published in a few days, rrick ONE SHILLING, to keep their 
Sts uniform. 


London and Belfast: Simms & M‘Intyre. 


THE COURTS OF FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 


On Wednesday next, in 3 vols. 31s. 6d. bound, 


MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS D’OBERKIRCH, 
COUNTESS DE MONTBRISON, 


Including numerous curious Particulars illustrative of the Secret History of 
THE COURTS of FRANCE, RUSSIA, and GERMANY. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF, 
And Edited by her Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 





Cotspurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 








On the 20th of Sept will be published, price 5s. ¢d. in cloth, the FIFTH VOLUME of 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS 
A Weekly Journal, Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Designed for the instruction and amusement of all classes of readers, and to assist in the discussion of the Social Questions 
ofthe time. Vols. I. to LV. price 5s. 6d. each, in cloth boards, may be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsvender. 





Also, price 3s. each in cloth, the FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES of 


THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CURRENT EVENTS; 
Being a RECORD of the PUBLIC EVENTS of 1850-51. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North. 


HOPE & CO.S NEW WORKS. 


SOR rn rrr Rann 





1. 
THE HISTORY of the HOLY MILITARY SOVEREIGN ORDER of ST. 
JOHN of JERUSALEM, Knights Hospitallers, Knights Templars, Knights of Rhodes, and Knights of Malta. By 


JOHN TAAFFE, Knight Commander of the Order. In4 vols. Vols. L and IL, price 2s. 6d. each, ready this day 
at all the Libraries. 9 


THE VICARAGE ‘of ELWOOD: a Taxe. By EMMA AUGUSTA BRIDGES. 


In 1 vol. price 10s. 62. This beautiful story is ready this day at the Libraries. 


3. 
THE CHURCH and THE MINISTRY. By the Rev. W. B. FLOWER, Ex- 


Scholar of St. Mary Magdalene College, Cambridge, Incumbent of King's Kersnell, Devon. Price 2s. 6d. 
4. 
THE COURIER: a Monthly Review of Home and Foreign Affairs. Price 2d. The 


OCTOBER NUMBER will contain a highly-interesting paper, proving the authenticity of the Parliamentary Debates 
in the Reign of George the Second, so absurdly called in en by some Literary men. 


TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. —In directing attention to the above 


List, the Publishers beg to intimate that they print Books, Pamphlets, and Sermons, in the very first style, greatly 
under the usual charges, while their Publishing arrangements enable them to promote the interests of all Works 
intrusted to their charge. Authors forwarding their Manuscripts, or accurately describing the same, will have estimates 
of expense furnished gratuitously, with specimens of the size of page and type that should be adopted, and every 
other requisite information. 


London: Horr & Co, 16, Great. Marlborough-street. 





BOWER & CO., Pupiisuers and Importers of 
FOREIGN MUSIC, REMOVED TO 
390, OXPORD-STREET. 


FE ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE ASSOCIA- 
TION.—In 40,000 Shares of 5l. each, paid up in full: no 

further liability. (Re rgistered Provisionally, and to be Incorpo- 

rated, pursuant to 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110, or by Royal Charter.) 





Trustees, 


The Duke of Leinster. | Frederic Mildred, Esq. 
The Marquis of Clanricarde. Benjamin Oliviera, i M.P. 
Committee, 
President—The Marquis of CLANRICARDE. 
The Earl of “psy 
Major-General the Hon, H, F.C. Cavendish. 
Sir John Bayley, = 
c. Bow, Baldwin, 
fith power to ‘add to their number.) 
mand ing Cousel—C. A. Hoggins, Esq., Qc. 
Bankers—Messrs. Masterman, Peters, _— Co. ; ; Messrs. Chas. 
Hopkinson &¢ 
Sulicttore-—Menane. Hughes, Keareey & Masterman, 
17, Bucklersbury. 

The affairs of the Association will be conducted by a Managing 
Director, appointed by the Committee. The Committee will have 
the exclusive control over the receipts and expenditure ; i no 
liability can in any event be incurred by the shareholders beyond 
the amount of the subscribed capital, as the Committee will have 
no power to bind the Association, or to contract any engagement 
beyond that amount. 

Previously to the commencement of each season, the personal 
privileges to be reserved to the shareholders will be defined by the 
Committee. 

Applications for shares to be made to Messrs. Hughes, Kearsey 
& Masterman, at their office, 17, Bucklersbury ; or to the Secretary 
of the Association, at Her Majesty's Theatre, Hay market, London. 


RGANOPHONICS.—NEW PHENOMENA 
IN MUSIC.—On MONDAY, September 27, 1832, and fo 

few Nights only, in Ronee mage gh of numerous Continental “Ene 

First ORGANOPHONIC BAND, 

or an Orchestra without coe eel representing by the Human 

Voice only, without any Mechanical aid atever, a Complete 

Orchestra, both Wind aud Stringed Instruments, even Crebels 

and Dreme, as also the Musical Box, Bagpipes, Xc. at ST. JAMES'S 

THEATRE, King-street, St. James’s. During the Concert will 

also be an various Classical and National Quartetts, Choruses, 
&e. 











EONARD & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
The Boston Book Trade Sales take place semi- -annually in June 
and November, Consignments to which, and to the regular Weekly 
Sales of Books or L' provers Property, Engravings, Paintings, &c., 
are respectfully solicited. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CXCVI. 

—ADVERTISEMENTS ‘and BILLS intended for insertion 

are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before WED- 
NESDAY, the 30th inst. 


London: Longman, Brown & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 
\ ESTMINSTER REVIEW, New Senrtes, 
No. 1V.-ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in 
No. LV. of the Westminster Review are requested to be sent to the 
—— by the 20th instant, and BILLS not later than the 26th 


London : 142, Strand 











In October will be published, foolscap 8v 
ELECTIONS from the POETRY of DRYDEN, 
including his Plays, and Translations. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


~~ SCOTTISH PROTESTANT, Part 16, 
rice 5d., for September, is now ready. Any Number or Part, 
of the Work may be had by order of any Reckeeller + also Vol. 1, 
price 4s. cloth boards. A detailed Prospectus and full detailed con: 
tents will be sent free by post, by applying to W. R. M‘Phun, Glas- 
gow. London Agents: Geo. Vickers, Strand; J.C. Bishop, Pater- 
noster- row. 


oR LATIN EPIGRAMS | on m LOUIS 
POLEON see 
EPIGRAMMATA, 
8vo. price 1s. cloth limp. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 











Now ready, well printed in crown 8vo. double columns, uniform 
with the standard works of Dickens, &c., neat boards, with Fror- 
tispiece, Lilustrated Title and Cover, by Henry Anelay, price 
One Shilling, 

NCLE TOM’S CABIN ; or, the History of a 
Christian Slave. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
PARTRIDGE & OAKEY’S PEOPLE'S SHILLING EDITION. 
Order Partridge & Oakey’s Edition. 
me ee : Partridge & Oakey, Paternoster-row, and 70, Edgwarc- 


Just publish ed,1 vel. anon op ene 800 gute printed pages, 
sewe 


NEW and COMPLETE : DICTIONARY of 

the PECLIBE and GERMAN LANGUAGES, with the 

A according to the method of 

Webster avd Hetnciun For general use. Containing a concise 

Grammar of either Language, Dialogues with reference to Gram- 

matical Forms, Rules on Pronunciation, Tables of Coins, Weights, 
and Measures. Dy ELWELL. 


London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 











On the 30th of September, cloth, ls, ; by post, 1s. 6d. 
ELSH SKETCHES. Sgconp Series. By 
the Author of * Propessis for Christian Union.” 
Contents:—1, The Lo Marchers—2. Liywelyn, Prince of 
WwW — - hore I.—4, Edward of Caernarvon. 
he same, Second Edition, cloth, 1s.; by post, 14. ¢d, 
WwW ‘ELSH SKETCHES. Finsr Series. 
“Had he ag! a veritas Joke Jones. he could not have 
hown 2 warmer heart fur Wales an elshmen.” 
ete ree North Wales Chronicle. 
. Londen: James Darling, 81, Great Queen-strect, Lingoln’s lur.- 
elds. 
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8, NEw BURLINGTON-stTREE?, 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 


SS 


I. 
In imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by OswaLp W. BRigRLEY, Esq. 


NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


IN H.M.S. MAXAANDER, 


WITH PORTIONS OF THE JOURNALS OF SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. 
By Capr. tHE Hon. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N 


Author of a ‘ Narrative of an Expedition to Borneo in H.M.S. Dido.’ 


Il. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS.’ 


BEATRICE. BY CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 


Author of ‘ Modern Accomplishments,’ ‘ Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 3 vols. 


III. 
NEW WORK BY EDWARD LEAR, ESQ. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF A LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN CALABRIA, 


By EDWARD LEAR, Esq., 
Author of ‘Illustrated Journal of a Landscape Painter in Albania.’ 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous Ilustrations, 21s. [On Monday next, 


IV. V. 
THE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. PART II. LETTERS FROM EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, AND THE 
THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT; AND THEIR VESTIGES OF PATRIARCHAL PENINSULA OF SINAI. 
TRADITION. By Dr. RICHARD LEPSIUS. From the German. 


By the Rev. CHARLES FOSTER, Rector or Sristep, Essex. Epirep, with Nores, by KENNETH R. H. MACKENZIE, Esq. 
&vo. 21s. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


I. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL MUNDY’S ‘OUR ANTIPODES.,’ 


3 vols. 8vo. with numerous I]lustrations, 42s. 
“ Facts more interesting than those gathered by the Colonel during his five years’ residence at the Antipodes, it would not be easy to find.”— Times. 
“ A most entertaining work on Australia......The whole variety of Australian life is brought before the reader in these agreeable volumes.”—Athenaum., 
“ We cordially commend Colonel Mundy’s delightful volumes to our readers as one of the most readable books we have ever had to notice.”—Morning Chronicle. 
“ The charm of Colonel Mundy’s life-like descriptions, and the intrinsic value of the stores of facts he has arranged with so much care and felicity, grow insensibly upon us, until at last 
fascinated by the amount of his information, and the singularly happy manner in which it is conveyed.”—Fraser's Magazine for September. 


“ To all intending emigrants and emigrants’ friends, to all who take an interest in our noble southern colonies, to all who love spirited narrative of adventure, and lively description of distant lands, 
we cordially recommend Colonel Mundy’s yolumes.”—Bluckwood’s Magazine for Septemb 


Il. 
WOMAN’S LIFE; OR, THE TRIALS OF CAPRICE. 
By EMILIE CARLEN, Author of ‘ The Birthright,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ Nothing can surpass the fascination of many of the scenes in this novel.”— Examiner. 


“ There is something exquisitely touching and truthful in this novel."— Morning Post. 
“* Woman’s Life’ could not fail to be welcomed by us. A more capital study of caprice than Edith “* Woman's Life’ is painted with a delicacy and skill worthy of Miss Austen.”—Daily Vewe. 
has not often been exhibited.”—Atheneum, 


we are fairly 





Ill. 


KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


“This vivid narrative is written with scrupulous and unflinching fidelity, whilst even the best known details acquire the freshness of novelty from the skill displayed in weaving them into a narrative. 
Mr. Kaye's laborious researches seem to have been guided by a love of truth powerful enough to divest his mind of all personal partialities. His narrative flows on with a vigour and freshness which do 
him great credit. In short, the Afghan war is now presented to us with an approach to dramatic unity of form and purpose, the developement of the plot subserving to the legitimate end of all dramatic 


th 


P the enfi it of a great principle or moral truth.”— From the Quarterly Review (New Number), 





IV. x. 
RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES in NORTH and CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BA 


SOUTH AMERICA. By EDWARD SULLIVAN, Esq. Crown post, 128. of the WORLD, from Maratnon to Watertoo. New Edition, in1 vol. 15. with Plans, and 
| numerous Additions. 


¥, | 
Bette ee ee f SPATE in 1088, ) THE NEW NOVELS 


VI. By Popular Authors. 
ROUGHING IT in the BUSH. By Mrs. Moodie | I. 
: (Sister of Miss Acnes SrrickLanp), 2 vols. 21s. H THE HEIR of SHERBORNE; or, The Attainder. 


vu. A NOVEL 3 vols. 
TWO YEARS ARM U ‘. 1. 
wo FEA of aA, 2 Se Te = EE GAN 3 (\THE MELVILLES. By the Author of ‘ John 


CASEY. Post 8yo, los. 6d. DRAYTON,’ 3 vols. 


VIit. Tit. 
Miss MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS of HER|CONSTANCE TYRRELL; or, the Half Sister. 


LITERARY LIFE. 3 vols, 3ls. 6d. By P. H. PEPYS, Esq. 3 vols. 


IX. IV. 
A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS; or, Australia in| THE COURT and the DESERT; or, Priests, Pas- 


1852, By JOHN SHAW, M.D. F.G.8. F.L.8. Small 8yo. 78 TORS, and PHILOSOPHERS. 3 vols. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1852. 


REVIEWS 


A History of British Birds, Indigenous and 
Migratory. By William Macgillivray, A.M., 
LL.D. Vols. 1V. and Y. Orr & Co. 

Last week we announced in touching connexion 
the publication of these two volumes—the con- 
clusion of a great undertaking—and the death 
of their author. Though this work is devoted 
to Ornithology, and would have given the writer 
ahigh position as an ornithologist,—he was at 
the same time something more. Dr. William 
Macgillivray was a naturalist,—and one of no 
mean order. Had he confined his attention to 
a few of the subjects of the vast field over 
which he laboured with unwearied industry 
through a long life, he would perhaps have 
attained to a yet higher position as a man of 
science than that which he reached. Whilst in 
the fields, on the mountains, or by the sea- 
shore,—he had an eye not only to birds, but to 
every natural object that surrounded him ; and 
the interest with which he regarded them is 
expressed in the numerous papers and works 
which he has written on botany, geology, and 
zoology. 

Though a list of Dr. Macgillivray’s papers 
and works would fill a column of our pages,— 
yet he was not a man of the closet. Though 
one of the most diligent of compilers, he was a 
laborious original investigator. Whilst he lived 
by natural history as a profession, he pursued it 
asa science; and in return for the scanty 
means which it afforded towards the necessities 
of existence, he rendered a large amount of 
observation made with great labour and self- 
sacrifice. Although naturally an amiable man, 
Dr. Macgillivray has frequently in his works 
—as is often the case with self-educated men 
of an ardent character — expressed himself 
strongly on the views of others,—and in this 
way he made many enemies during his life. 
Now that the grave has closed over him, even 
those with whom he most differed will look 
back on his career only to admire. 

Though a lecturer on botany, Dr. Mac- 

ivray’s publications on that subject are few. 

ost young botanists, however, are familiar 
with his small edition of Withering’s ‘ Arrange- 
ment of British Plants.’ His earlier publica- 
tions were geological: and during his Pe life 
he devoted more or less time to that subject. 

In 1839, he published a ‘ Manual of Geology.’ 

He was, however, better known through his 

writings as a zoologist. He studied every family 

of the animal kingdom,—and has contributed 
largely to the literature of many special de- 
partments. His ‘Conchologist’s ‘I'ext-book ’— 
which has gone through six editions—his ‘ His- 
tory of the Molluscous Animals of the Counties 
of Aberdeen, Kincardine and Banff’—and papers 
on various species of shells—attest the atten- 
tion which he paid to the study of the Mollusca. 

The seventh volume of Jardine’s ‘ Naturalist’s 

Library’ was devoted to British Quadrupeds, 

and written by Dr. Macgillivray. He likewise 

published a paper ‘ On the Mammalia of Aber- 
deen and the adjoining Counties.’ 

But Dr. Macgillivray’s favourite class of 
animals was, Birds. No anatomist has ever 
dissected so large a number of birds, or was so 
well acquainted with their internal organization. 
Itis on this account that his works on Ornitho- 
ogy command an interest that can be claimed 
by no others of their kind. His papers ‘ On the 
Anatomy and Classification of Birds,’ in the 
‘Wernerian Transactions,’ and in other places, 
are very numerous ;—but his great work—and 
the one which will hand down his name to pos- 
terity as an ornithologist of the first rank—is, 








his ‘ History of British Birds,’ of which we have 
here the two remaining volumes. 

The first three volumes of this work were 
published in 1837. They comprised what are 
ordinarily known as Land Birds: —the two 
volumes now before us contain the Water 
Birds. The work has apparently not been a 
profitable commercial speculation :—for we were 
told by the author when the first three volumes 
appeared that the remaining two were nearly 
ready,—and in the preface to the fourth volume, 
now published, he says that his descriptions 
were prepared many years ago. We have not, 
therefore, to deal with a work progressing 
through the fifteen years that have elapsed 
since the earlier portion appeared. The whole 
work was then ready; and the merits and de- 
merits of what is at last before us are now the 
same as they were then. 

Looking at this work as the result of the 
labours of an original and sound observer, we 
are somewhat at a loss to account for the fact 
that it should not have had a large sale in a 
country where Ornithology may be said to be 
the most popular branch of Natural History 
science. It may be, that the volumes were too 
scientific. The descriptions of each species are 
very complete,—the dissections are often given 
at great length :—and this may have led to the 
impression that the work is Renee and dull. 
But that is far from being the case. Dr. Mac- 
gillivray’s accounts of the habits of birds we 
regard as amongst the best in the language :— 
and this is no small praise when we recollect 
the many excellent writers whom we have had 
in this country on the same subject. White, 
Audubon, Wilson, the Prince of Canino, Gould, 
Yarrell, and Waterton are only a few of those 
whose graphic descriptions of the feathered 
races have become the stock-reading of our 
school-rooms. Yet, we could cull passages from 
Dr. Macgillivray that equal any of these in 
interest. We give an instance :—in which our 
old friend the heron has sat for his portrait.— 


“The cold blasts of the north sweep along the 
ruffled surface of the lake, over whose deep waters 
frown the rugged crags of rusty gneiss, having their 
crevices sprinkled with tufts of withered herbage, 
and their summits crowned with stunted birches and 
alders. The desolate hills around are partially 
covered with snow, the pastures are drenched with 
the rains, the brown torrents seam the heathy slopes, 
and the little birds have long ceased to enliven those 
deserted thickets with their gentle songs. Margining 
the waters extends a long muddy beach, over which 
are scattered blocks of stone, partially clothed with 
dusky and olivaceous weeds. Here and there a Gull 
floats buoyantly in the shallows; some Oyster- 
catchers repose on a gravel bank, their bills buried 
among their plumage: and there, on that low shelf, 
is perched a solitary Heron, like a monument of list- 
less indolence—a bird petrified in its slumber. At 
another time, when the tide has retired, you may 
find it wandering, with slow and careful tread, among 
the little pools, and by the sides of the rocks, in 
search of small fishes and crabs ; but, unless you are 
bent on watching it, you will find more amusement 
in observing the lively Tringas and Turnstones, ever 
in rapid motion; for the Heron is a dull and lazy 
bird, or at least he seems to be such; and even if 
you draw near, he rises in so listless a manner, that 
you think it a hard task for him to unfold his large 
wings and heavily beat the air, until he has fairly 
raised himself. But now he floats away, lightly, 
though with slow flappings, screams his harsh cry, 
and hies to some distant place, where he may remain 
unmolested by the prying naturalist. Perhaps you 
may wonder at finding him in so cold and desolate a 
place as this dull sea creek, on the most northern 
coast of Scotland, and that, too, in the very midst of 
winter ; but the Heron courts not society, and seems 
to care as little as any one for the cold. Were you 
to betake yourself to the other extremity of the 





island, where the scenery is of a very different cha- | 


racter, and the inlets swarm with Ducks and Gulls, 
there, too, you would find the Heron, unaltered in 
manners, slow in his movements, careful and patient, 
ever hungry and ever lean, for even when in best 
condition he never attains the plumpness that gives 
you the idea of a comfortable existence. Far away 
through the green valley winds the silver Tweed, 
now rolling its waters over the white pebbles, then 
gliding placidly between banks covered with fresh 
herbage and gaudy florets of many hues. The hum 
of the wild bee draws your eye toward those beau- 
tiful tufts of purple trefoil; the Weet-weet, ever 
vibrating its body as if delicately balanced on its 
slim legs, runs along the sunny beach, spreads out 
its pointed wings, and skims over the pool. There, 
in the water, nearly up to the knees, is the Heron, 
patiently waiting an opportunity of seizing some 
giddy trout. ‘Those ducklings that swim so beauti- 
fully, and dive with such marvellous quickness, he 
seems to eye with hungry glance; but their watch 
ful protectress is in the midst of them. That wary 
old water-rat is equally safe, as he nibbles the grass 
at the mouth of his hole, and at intervals trims his 
whiskers with his little paws. In short, go where 
you will, in summer or in winter, to the shores of the 
sea or the fur inland lake, the source or the estuary 
of the hill-born streams, you may here and there find 
a solitary Heron.” 

Many of Dr. Macgillivray’s descriptions 0. 
the habits of Birds would enable those who 
have no taste for detailed investigation, and 
who would only be confounded by the author's 
scientific account of the differences between a 
barnacle and a brent goose, to detect imme- 
diately the creature in immediate question when 
they should see it. They are really portraits 
done with the pen,—in which all that usually 
constitutes a scientific portraiture is left out. 
Here is an account of the little grebe; which 
if ever any of our readers shall stumble on 
they will be sure to recognize after Dr. Mac- 
gillivray’s description.— 

“One quiet evening in the beginning of March, 
as I was resting on an eminence overlooking a small! 
lake, margined with marshy ground, and thinking it 
strange that nothing was to be seen upon it except- 
ing a pair of tame swans, I observed a small bird 
rise from near the hedge, and fly in a fluttering 
manner to a short distance, when it alighted on the 
water, and instantly dived. In a very short time it 
rose, at the distance of about twenty paces, floated 
afew moments, turning briskly about, dived, emerged, 
and thus continued to exercise itself. At this place 
the bottom of the lake was covered with weeds of 
a greyish-green colour, among which some straggling 
reeds shot up. I saw that on diving it shot along 
at the depth of a foot or two, flying with surprising 
speed. Another individual now appeared, and both 
continued for a time to dive at intervals, passing in 
various directions, and apparently pursuing insects oi 
small fishes. Having lost sight of them, I directed my 
eyes along the tufty margin of the lake, and un- 
expectedly came upon a larger bird, which showed 
much less activity, and which, from its peculiar 
movements, I at once knew to be a water-hen. It 
advanced slowly, jerking its upraised tail, and 
moving its head and neck at each step, now waded 
among the sedges and reeds, looking here and 
there, then floated on the water, seeming at equal 
ease there, and thus went on quietly searching for 
food, and picking up something now and then. The 
little grebes, on the contrary, kept entirely to the 
water, showed the greatest activity, bobbed up like 
corks, sat lightly too, but, from their peculiar form, 
rose less above the surface, and kept their tails, or 
all they had for them, on the level of the water.. 
In swimming they did not advance by jerks, but 
stiffly, with raised necks; in diving they slipped 
beneath so gently that the ripple which they caused 
was little apparent ; and in emerging they seemed 
to glide up without the slightest effort. Now, al! 
this is very trite, and yet who among our ornitho- 
logists has said so much of the dabchick, common 
as the little thing is in many parts of the country + 
It is a curious and interesting little creature. When 
surprised it eludes its enemy by slipping beneath 
the surface, and not appearing until a good way off. 
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held by Sir Richard Mayne in London, but requiring 
qren more acuteness and activity, because subordi- 

officers are less to be depended on in a colony 

jn an old country, being more independent, and 

because Sydney has the benefit of the doubly- 
convicted, long practised felonry that escapes from 
Yan Diemen's Land. Unfortunately, Earl Grey's pro- 
46 was in such a state of health that he could neither 
ride nor walk; so he professed to look arter his men 
by riding about inacab. This farce might have 
gdured a long time if something had not occurred 
ig the financial accounts of the chief of the police— 
into which the Governor was obliged to order an 
igvestigation by two other officials; and although 
colonial officials hold together wherever it is pos- 
ible, the report was cautious, but decidedly un- 
fvourable. Still he was not dismissed. But an 
independent member of the Legislative Council, 
yhen the salary of the head of the police came on 
for discussion, said, ‘here is a man who cannot walk, 
and cannot ride, and cannot keep his hands out of 
a money-box; surely there can be no need of an 
ofice which such a man can fill. I move to strike 
out the salary.” After two attempts he succeeded, 


which Mr. Miles went again to the Governor, 
his claims, and was appointed chief stipen- 
dary magistrate for the city of Sydney. 


But in 
the foliowing session, the same M.C. was ready to 
uge that the man who had been branded as un- 
vorthy and incapable of executing the inferior office 
inthe police could not be fit for the superior post 
of chief magistrate. So, the salary was struck out 
asecond time. Then, a third time, went this un- 
fortunate old man to ask for another place; but 
om that occasion he failed. ‘No, by !’ said 
Sir Charles, ‘I really cannot give you anything 
nore; for if we go on in this way, the Legislative 
Council won"t leave me anything to give away.’ ” 


Asa contrast to the above, and to assist in 
rescuing from oblivion the names of two brave 
men who did the colony great services, we will 
torrow from Mr. Sidney a page or two about the 
il-requited Flinders and his companion Bass.— 


“In 1795 Capt. Hunter, who had commanded 
the ‘First Fleet,’ was sent out again to supersede 
Governor Phillip. Among the gentlemen under his 
command were Matthew Flinders, midshipman; and 
George Bass, surgeon. Flinders was born at Don- 
uington, in Lincolnshire. Like Cook, and many 
other illustrious seamen, he commenced his career in 
the merchant service. Of the birthplace of Bass we 
we as ignorant as of the place of his death. * * 
When they arrived in the colony, seven years after 
the axes of the ‘* First Fleet* rang in the forests of 
Sydney Cove, little had been done to work out in 
detail the investigations made previous to the landing 
a Botany Bay. ‘Jervis Bay, indicated, but not 
tamed, by him, had been entered by Lieut. Bowen, 
aad Port Stephen had been examined; but the inter- 
nediate portions of the coast, both north and south, 
vere little further known than from Capt. Cook's 
geueral chart; and none of the more distant openings, 
narked but not explored by that celebrated navigator, 
had been seen.’ * * Within a month after their 
atival in Port Jackson, in 1795, Bass and Flinders 
«tout in a little boat, eight feet long, appropriately 
alled the Tom Thumb, with a crew of one boy, pro- 
ceeded round to Botany Bay, and, ascending George's 
River, explored its course twenty miles further than 
‘te survey had been carried by Capt. Hunter. On 
their return, a voyage to Norfolk Island interrupted 
futher proceedings until March, 1796, when they set 
out again in the Tom Thumb to explore a large river, 
aid to fall into the sea some miles south of Botany 
bay. They were absent eight days, explored Port 
Hacking in the course of their expedition, experienced 
seat danger from the sea, and on land from the 
‘wage tribes: as-when, ‘on a dark night, steering 
‘ong an unknown shore, guided by the sound of the 
*a breaking against overhanging cliffs, without 
‘nowing where they should find shelter, Mr. Bass 
‘ept the sheet of the sail in his hand, drawing a few 
aches occasionally, when he saw a particularly heavy 


‘@ following, I (Flinders) was steering with an oar, 
nd it required the utmost exertion and care to 
mevent broaching to; a single wrong movement 
vold have sent us to the bottom. The boy baled 
‘tt the water which, in spite of every care, the sea 


threw upon us.’ On another occasion, when their 
little boat was tossed upside down on the shore, saved 
from utter destruction by its lightness—their muskets 
rusted and their powder wet—Flinders amused the 
semi-hostile savages who surrounded them by clipping 
their beards, while Bass dried the powder, and ob- 
tained some much-needed fresh water. In December, 
1797, during the absence of Flinders, who had been 
despatched to Norfolk Island, Bass obtained leave 
to make an expedition to the southward, for which 
he was provided by the governor with a whale-boat, 
six seamen from the ships, and six weeks’ provisions. 
With the assistance of occasional supplies of petrels, 
fish, seals’ flesh, a few geese and black swans, and by 
abstinence, he managed to prolong his absence eleven 
weeks; and in a boisterous climate, with an open 
boat, in spite of foul winds, he explored six hundred 
miles of coast, discovered Western Port and the fine 
district now known as Port Phillip, and satisfied him- 
self that Van Diemen’s Land was separated from 
New South Wales by the straits that now bear his 
name, Bass, having returned on the 24th March, 
in September following he sailed with Flinders, whom 
Governor Hunter had placed in command of the 
Norfolk, a colonial-built sloop of twenty-five tons, for 
the purpose of penetrating beyond Furneaux Islands, 
and, should a strait be found, passing through it and 
returning by the south of Van Diemen’s Land. With 
a crew of eight men they went through. the straits, 


and returned to Port Jackson in three months and | 


two days, during which part of the coast of Van 
Diemen’s Land, including Port Dalrymple and the 
River Tamar, were explored, and such information 
gained as led to founding a settlement there in 
1803-1804. From this time we hear no more of Bass.” 


Flinders returned to England with his valu- 
able maps and charts, was raised to the rank of 
commander, and sent out on a new voyage,— 
having been first provided with a passport from 
Bonaparte. After a long voyage, in which he 
added greatly to our knowledge of the Australa- 
sian islands,— 


“Flinders returned to Sydney, where he arrived on 
the 9th of May, 1802, He sailed again on the 22nd 
of July, and, steering north, surveyed the great Bar- 
rier Reef, and made the route clear and safe for 
future navigators, through the Torres Straits and 
round the shores of the Great Gulf of Carpentaria, 
and only ceased his labours on finding his ship ‘ quite 
rotten.’ After refreshing at the island of Timor, he 
returned to Port Jackson on the 9th of June, 1803, 
having lost many of his best men. No suitable ship 
to complete his survey was to be found in Port Jack- 
son: he, therefore, embarked in the Porpoise store- 
ship, ‘in order to lay his charts and journals before 
the Admiralty, and obtain, if possible, a ship to com- 
plete the examination of Terra Australis.’ The Por- 
poise was accompanied by two trading vessels, the 
Cato and the Bridgwater. In passing through Torres 
Straits on the night of the 17th of August 1804, the 
Porpoise struck on a coral reef, and ‘took a fearful 
heel over on her larboard beam-ends. The Bridg- 
water was on the point of following, but, the Cato 
giving way, the former, grazing, escaped, while the 
latter struck, and went over two cables’ length from 
the Porpoise. The coward captain of the Bridgwater, 
one Palmer, having escaped, sailed away, in spite of 
the remonstrances of his mate, without making an 
effort to aid his companions.’ Flinders took the 
command, safely landed the crew of the two vessels 
on a sandbank, of which a narrow space was clear at 
high water, collected stores, erected tents, formed an 
encampment,and established a disciplined order of pro- 
ceedings. The reef was a mere patch of sand, about 
300 yards long and 100 broad, on which not a blade of 
vegetation was growing. It was determined that two 
decked boats, capable of conveying all but one boat's 
crew, should be built from the materials of the wreck, 
and that the largest cutter should be repaired and 
despatched, under the charge of Capt. Flinders, to 
Port Jackson, a voyage of 750 miles. On the 26th 
of August, a Friday, the cutter was launched, named 
the Hope, and pushed off ‘amidst the cheers and 
good wishes of those for whom we were going to seek 
relief. An ensign with the union downwards had 
hitherto been kept hoisted as a signal to Capt. 





Palmer of our distress; but, in this moment of en- 
thusiasm, a seaman quitted the crowd, and, having 





obtained permission, ran to the flag-staff, hauled down 
the ensign, and re-hoisted it with the union in the 
upper canton. This symbolical expression of con- 
tempt for the Bridgwater, and of confidence in the 
success of our voyage, I did not see without lively 
emotion.’ Flinders safely reached Port Jackson on 
the 6th of September. He returned in the only 
vessel he could obtain for his purpose—a small leaky 
schooner, the Cumberland, of twenty-nine tons 
burden—accompanied by two trading vessels, on the 
6th of October; and was received by his crew with 
frantic cheers of joy, although his brother, Lieut. 
Flinders, after hearing that the rescue-ships were in 
sight, ‘calmly continued his calculations of lunar 
observations until they came to anchor.’ In his 
absence the sailors had planted the reef with pump- 
kins, oats, and maize, which were sprouting above the 
sand flourishingly; and Flinders expresses his regret 
that he had not ‘ palm cocoa-nuis to plant, of which he 
thought 10,000 might be usefully set in these seas, 
as warning-marks and food for shipwrecked mariners, 
as they will flourish within the spray of the sea.’ 
It is evident that Matthew Flinders in this instance, 
as in many others, displayed the stuff of which a 
colonial governor should be made. There have been 
very few among Australian’governors who would have 
thought of the cocoa-nuts, especially at such a 
moment ; still less would they have inspired their 
men with the same spirit: witness the military colony 
in Northern Australia, where the soldiers were half 
starved, and, in the midst of good soil, had not a 
vegetable. In the miserable Cumberland, Flinders, 
intent on laying the result of his researches before 
the Admiralty, set out on a voyage of 16,000 miles 
to England. Every man of his crew, except his 
clerk, volunteered to share the danger and accom- 
pany him; but the leaky state of his craft compelled 
him soon to seek shelter at the nearest port, and he 
put into the Mauritius, relying upon his passport. 
This would have been a sufficient protection had the 
government ofthe island been in the hands of a gen- 
tleman and man of honour ; but the governor was 
one Du Caen, a low, malignant, envious, insolent 
wretch, who, to the infinite disgust of many of his 
countrymen and companions in arms, availed him- 
self of the misfortune which had thrown Flinders into 
his power to vent his spite on a nation he detested. 
Du Caen seized the Cumberland, took possession of 
the charts, journals, and log- books, and detained Capt. 
Flinders for six years, during which period, in spite of 
the representations of the French Admiral Linois, and 
of many of the most respectable colonists, he treated 
him with every kind of cruelty and indignity; and, 
after evading repeated orders for his release, dis- 
missed him as unceremoniously as he had seized 
him, detaining, however, one log-book, which Flin- 
ders was never able to recover. In the mean time 
appeared an account of Capt. Baudin’s voyages—the 
Capt. Baudin who had received at Port Jackson 
every kind of attention and information. In this 
work, accompanied by an atlas, the discoveries of 
Flinders and Bass were appropriated wholesale, and 
re-named. Baudin had made about fifty leagues of 
discovery, and claimed 900 leagues, part of which 
had been surveyed by the Dutch a century before 
his time. Flinders reached England in 1810, broken 
in health, but his spirit of duty unimpaired. Under 
the regulations of the service the time he had passed in 
unjust imprisonment could not count in his profes- 
sional employment. At length he petitioned the 
Prince Regent for promotion, as an act of grace; but 
that genial pattern of embroiderers and tailors refused 
his prayer.” 










If it be in the usual course for Governments 
to neglect the claims of men like Bass and Flin- 
ders, it is the more incumbent that history and 
the historian should take due care of their fame. 
These gallant sailors exhibited the true stuff of 
which England's greatness is made; and their 
memories should be dear to their birth-place 
and their country. Donnington may be justly 
proud of the gallant Flinders,—and will, no 
doubt, in its own time, put its admiration into 
marble. 

We must not omit to state, that there is a good 
account in this volume of Mrs. Caroline Chis- 
holm and her labours, both in Australia and in 
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this country,—and that the volume is illustrated 
throughout. 





Hoffman; or, a Revenge for a Father: a Tra- 
gedy. By Henry Chettle. Acted A.D. 1602. 
Printed A.D. 1631. Now first Edited by 
H. B. L. Lacy. 


‘Tux editing of an old play, for the purpose of 
its being reprinted, is by no means an easy task 
even in practised hands:—H. B. L. (let who 
will be intended by those initials) has evidently 
found it a very difficult one. He has made vari- 
ous apologiesin his Introduction, —and has added 
to them sundry acknowledgments for assistance 
afforded to him as he proceeded in his under- 
taking. The individual to whom he seems chiefly 
to have been in this way indebted is, the Rev. 
Mr. Dyce,—who, as our readers are aware, has 
published re-impressions of the productions of 
several of our old dramatists, and who in the 
instance before us may by some be hastily 
deemed, in a manner, answerable, not so much 
tor the accuracy of the, reprint—for that, we 
suppose, the responsibility is the editor’s—as 
tor the explanation of difficult words and pas- 
sages. Such we understand to be the meaning 
of the editor where he thanks Mr. Dyce for 
having ‘ materially assisted him in his endea- 
vours to restore the text.” Now, if by the words 
‘restoring the text” the editor intends to in- 
clude the supply of missing passages and the 
emendation of halting verses, Mr. Dyce has 
conferred more extensive favours on H. B. L. 
than we think likely,—and has certainly done 
more for ‘Hoffman’ than for most of the 
dramas put forth under his own name. In a case 
of this kind it is not possible to know precisely 
what aid may have been rendered, nor who has 
veen the actual editor :—but it is clear, at any 
rate, that Mr. J. P. Collier has done no more for 
H. B. L. than “ courteously to refer” the latter 
‘*to such of his own writings as would afford in- 
formation relating to the author.”’ He, at least, 
seems to have had nothing to do with restoring 
the text; and we cannot help thinking that if 
Mr. Dyce has, he will be disposed on recon- 
sideration to withdraw his approbation from 
some changes which he may have passed in the 
first instance,—but which we venture to opine 
are incautiously introduced. Or, what is more 
likely, Mr. Dyce may, we repeat, have done 
less towards restoring the text of this play than 
the words quoted might justify the reader in 
supposing. 


In order to show why we make such a con- | 
jecture, we will take a few examples from the | 


commencement of the tragedy,—before saying 
anything of the merits or defects of the piece 
itself:—which belongs to the best age of our 
drama, and ought therefore to be treated with 
respect and delicacy. 
have seen the original edition in quarto, we 
take the representations of it as we find them 
in notes at the feot of the page in the reprint 
before us. 
The hero, speaking of his dead father, says, 

in the old quarto :— 

I will not leave thee, until like thyself 

I've made thy enemies; then, hand in hand 

We'll walk to Paradise. 
—Was there any more reason here to alter the 
authentic word “walk” to waft, than after- 
wards, where one of the characters observes, 
‘‘we'll walk and meditate’’? Waft seems to 
have been considered the more poetical word, 
and on this account to have found its way into 
the reprint. But this is not restoring,—it is 
arbitrarily corrupting the text—Again, in the 
original impression Hoffman threatens to be 
revenged for the death of his father 

On him or any man that is affied. 


Why is “allied” substituted for afied? Every 


As we happen never to } 


reader of Shakspeare knows the meaning of the 
word affied; and will not thank an editor who, 
like H. B. L., foists in “allied” in its stead. 
We can hardly believe that Mr. Dyce would 
sanction such a change.—A third instance 
occurs in the very next page; where one of the 
characters thus welcomes Prince Otho :— 
Ilow cheers my most noble, &c. Prince ? 
This is the language of the old quarto; and 
why should it be altered to—* How fares my 
most noble, &c. Prince?’ The phrase ‘‘ How 
cheers my noble uncle?” occurs later in the 
play,—and there, the restorer of the text allows 
it to remain. Why was it to remain in one place, 
and to be expunged in the other ?—A fourth 
proof, also from the first scene, shall suffice. 
The hero is adverting to the manner in which 
his dead father had 
Fill'd all their treasuries wit! foemen’s spoils. 

Nothing can be more intelligible or unobjec- 
tionable; but because it happened that in the 
old quarto a letter has been dropped out,—be- 
cause “treasuries” was misprinted ¢reasures,— 
the editor rejects the word altogether, and of 
his own head (for we must again hold Mr. Dyce 
acquitted), he prints storehouses.—On the other 
hand, when, on the next page, H. B. L. makes 
sense of a passage by reading ‘“ nature’s sove- 
reign power” for “ nation’s foreign power,’’— 


gence. Elsewhere we notice other proofs of the 
possession of the same sound qualifications. 
The attempt itself made in the matter of this 
reprint is highly laudable; and as we presume 
that H.B.L. is a young man as well as a young 
editor, we congratulate him on the zeal which 
he has displayed on behalf of our early national 
drama. We apprehend, nevertheless, that he 
might have found many compositions for the 
stage of that date more worthy of his labours 
than this,—and unquestionably not presenting 
half the difficulties. We sincerely hope that he 
will not be discouraged because it has been our 
duty to point out errors. We have done so in 
no carping spirit; but merely with a view that 
such mistakes in the theory of restoration—be 
who will responsible for them—should be in 
future avoided. 
As for the drama itself, it is full of horrors. 
The incidents are violent,—and some of the 
| personages are utterly out of nature; while 
' none of them—not the hero himself, though he 
| has been grievously injured—excites our sym- 
| pathy in his revenges or our pity in his cata- 
strophe. Lorick, or Lorique, is a mere monster; 
—and when H. B. L. dwells on some remote 
resemblance between Lucibella and Ophelia, we 
must say that such resemblance consists only in 
| the circumstances of temporary insanity and the 
singing of a few scraps of ballads. It isin forms 
merely,—not in anything characteristic.—We 
wish the editor had given himself a little more 
room to dissert on the construction and charac- 
' ters of the drama,—and to point out the most 
original and poetical passages. We agree with 
| him in his opinion (given in a note), that the 
| specimen which Lamb chose is far from being a 
| favourable one :—but the truth is, that the 
whole play (wanting even a conclusion) has 
come down to us in so incomplete and corrupt 
a state, that it is scarcely possible to form a fair 
judgment of its original merits. How it hap- 
pens that of the many dramas of Shakspeare’s 
age so very few have reached us in a shape 
warranting a belief that the authors were con- 
cerned in their publication, is a problem that 
perhaps can never be solved. The heroic and 
lyrical poets of the same period took great pains 
with the typography of their productions; but 
it seems as if no dramatist, with the single ex- 
ception of Ben Jonson, had felt the slightest 
interest in the welfare of his progeny after he 











we give him credit for acuteness and intelli- | 
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was once delivered of it. The following—be. 
tween two lovers, Lodowick and Lucibella—may 
be quoted as a much superior proof of Chettle’, 
dramatic and poetic powers to that selected },, 
Lamb.— q 


Lodowick. Are you not faint, divinest Lucibell ? 

Lucibell. No; the clear moon strews silver in our path 
And with her moist eyes weeps a gentle dew se 
Upon the spotted pavement of the earth, 

Which softens ev'ry flow’r whereon I tread. 
Besides, all travel in your company 

Seems but a walk made in some goodly bow’r, 
Where Love's fair mother clips her paramour. 

Lod. This is the chapel; and behold, a bank 
Cover'd with sleeping flow’rs, that miss the sun! 

Shall we repose us, till Matthias come? 

Luci. The hermit soon will bring him; let's sit down: 
Nature or art hath taught these boughs to spread : 
In manner of an arbour o’er the bank. 

(They recline upon a bank 

Lod. No, they bow down, as veils to shadow you; j 
And the fresh flow'rs, beguiléd by the light 
Of your celestial eyes, open their leaves, 

As when they entertain the Lord of Day! 
You bring them comfort, like the sun in May! 


The lovers conveniently fall asleep, in order 
that the hero may come in and murder them: 
but ere they do so, the following passes between 
them,—and may remind some of our readers of 
a not very dissimilar passage, on a similar ocea- 
sion, in ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,’— 


Luci. I'll be sentinel ; I'll watch, for fear 
Of ven’mous worms, or wolves, or wolvish thieves, 
My hand shat! fan your eyes, like the film’d wing 
Of drowsy Morpheus; and my vvice shall sing 
In a low compass for a lullaby. 
Lod. I thank you! Iam drowsy; sing, I pray, 
Or sleep; do what you please; I’m heavy, I! 
Good night to all our care! Oh! Iam blest 
By this soft pillow, where my head doth rest! 
(Lodowick sleene, 
Luci. In sooth, I'm sleepy too; I cannot sing : ; 
My heart is troubled with some heavy thing. 
Rest on these violets, whilst I prepare 
In thy soft slumber to receive a share! 

Lucibell recovers from her wound,—to play 
her part in scenes that recall the wild rude 
beauty of the unrestrained poets of the time.— 

Hoffman. 1s Lucibelia in this monument ? 
Roderick. No, she’s recover’d from death's violence, 
3ut, through her wounds and grief, distract of sense. 
Hoff. Ueav'n help her!—here she comes. 
Enter Lucivella, mad. 
Rod. (to Matthias). Kneel still, I pray. 
Mat. (rising, drawing his sword, and offering to kill him- 
self). Oh me accurs’d! why live I this black day? 
Luci. (preventing him). Oi (oh), a sword! I pray you, 
kill me not,— 
For I am going to the river’s side, 
To fetch white lilies and blue daffodils, 
To stick in Lod’wick's bosom, where it bled, 
And in mine own ;—my true love is not dead. 
No, you're deceiv’d in him; my father is: 
Reason he should, he made me run away ; 
And Lod’wick too, and you, Matthias, too.— 
Alack for woe! yet what’s the remedy ? 
** We must run all away, vet all must die.” 
’Tis so,—I wrought it in a sampler; 
’Twas heart in hand, and true love’s knots and words; 
All true stitch, by my troth, the posy thus,— 
** No flight, dear love, but death shall sever us.” 
Neither did that !—He lies here, does he not ? 
(Pointing to the vault. 
Rod. Yes, lovely madam ; pray be patient! 

Luci. Ay, so Lam; but, pray [you], tell me true, 

Could you be patient, or you, or you, 
[Turning to the others. 

To lose a father, and a husband too ?— 
Ye could? I cannot!—Open, door here, ho! — 
Tell Lod'’wick, Lucibell would speak with him! 
I've news from heav’n for him, he must not die: 
I’ve robb’d Prometheus of his moving fire ;— 
Open the door !—I must come in, and will ;— 
I'll beat myself to air, but I'll come in! 

[Knocks violently at me entrance of the raull. 

* 


* 
Hoff. Alas, poor lady! 
Luci. Ay, that is true. 
things, 
And gold rings, all amidst the leaves green—a!” 


(Sings) “I'm poor, and yet hare 


Lord, how d’ye ?—Well, I thank God! Why, that’s well! 
And you, my lord, and you too !—ne’er a one weep! 
Must I shed all the tears?—Well, he is gone.— 
(Turning to the vault. 

And he dwells here, ye said? Ho, I'll dwell with bim!— 
Death,—dastard, devil—robber of my life,— 
Thou base adult’rer, that part’st man and wife, 
Come,—I defy thy darts! 

Duke of Prussia. O, sweet, forbear! — 
For pity’s sake, awhile her rage restrain, 
Lest she do violence upon herself. 

Luci. Oh, never fear me !—there is somewhat cries 
Within me, ‘‘No/ "—tells me, there 're knaves abroad ; 
Bids me be quiet, lay me down, and sleep.— 

Good night, good gentlefolks !—brother, your hand; 
And yours, good father; you're my father now.— 
Do but stand here,—I'll run a little course 

At base, or barley-break, or some such toy, 
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To catch the fellow, and come back again.— 
Nay look you now,—let go, or by my troth 
[She struggles to get free from the others, who attempt 
to restrain her. 
ll tell my Lod’wick how you use his love. 
So, now, good bye,—[so,] now, good night, indeed! 
Lie further, Lod’ wick, take not all the room; 
Be not a churl, thy Lucibell doth come. 

We have little to say of the prefatory matter 
which introduces this volume. It is drawn up 
with care, and generally with good taste,—but, 
as far as we can judge, not from any original 
sources of information. The most remarkable 
circumstance connected with the biography of 
Henry Chettle here given is, that in July, 1602, 
he was employed on whatis called in Henslowe’s 
Diary (the most curious dramatic record exist- 
ing, printed entire by the Shakespeare Society) 
“a Danish tragedy.” This must have been about 
the time when Shakspeare was completing his 
‘Hamlet.’ No doubt Chettle, who was employed 
for a rival theatre, had heard that Shakspeare 
was engaged on the subject; and as ‘Hamlet’ 
was founded on a popular novel, Chettle took 
the same original for his ‘‘ Danish tragedy.” 
This fact is as new as it is interesting. 

We do not understand what distinction 
H. B. L. makes between the “ sixteen original 
plays by Chettle,”” and the ‘ thirty-one plays 
which he wrote in conjunction with others.’’ 
Does he mean that in the sixteen he was un- 
assisted? If so, ‘ Henslowe’s Diary’ (so often 
quoted) contradicts him. Then, as to the thirty- 
one plays, why is not the ‘ Downfall’ as well as 
the ‘ Death of Robert Earl of Huntingdon’ in- 
cluded among them? This was reprinted, with 
the other drama on the same subject, in 1828 :— 
if we are not much mistaken regarding a fact 
which occurred so long ago, they came out 

ther as a portion of a supplementary volume 
to Dodsley’s Old Plays.— The omission to 
notice it, is one of the few oversights of this kind 
of which the editor of ‘ Hoffman’ has been 


guilty. 





Aunt Phillis’s Cabin; or, Southern Life as it is. 


By Mary H. Eastman. 

pincott & Co. 

Ir is in the very nature of tyranny not to be 
able to bear being told that it is tyrannous. 
“You belong to me body and soul,”’ said Louis 
Quatorze to one of his household; “and if I 
tell you to leap into the sea you will be bound 
to do it.” The young noble bowed low, and 
was retiring. “* Where are you going to?” asked 
the great king. ‘To learn to swim, Sire,” re- 
turned the well-dressed slave, with a yet lower 
bow. Louis laughed at the joke, though he 
was not a man to feel its point.—Your owners 
of men, ‘body and soul,’ in the great Ame- 
rican plantations have lately been told to their 
faces, with half the civilized world for audience 
of the words, that their moral life is—and must 
be—a contradiction of itself so long as the mer- 
chandise in human beings is carried on by 
them. The truth was outspoken—clear, ringing, 
wmistakeable,—and they are of course angry, 
and responsive. 

Mrs. Stowe’s narrative, ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
stands somewhat outside the usual barriers of 
fiction. As a novel—on the score of its art 
—it is easy to find fault with it; and when 
introducing it to the notice of our readers 
We ourselves pointed out its artistic defect. 
It is fairly a question, too, whether fiction 
18a sound vehicle for the conveyance of ethics, 
—and on that subject we have opinions of 
our own, of which our readers have had the 
benefit more than once. Many, however, of 
even those who agree with us as to the prin- 
ciple will think that there are cases of excep- 
tion, in which its application may be waived 
m favour of particular circumstances, — and 
many, we know, look on Mrs. Stowe’s book, as 


Philadelphia, Lip- 





resenting one of these cases. The authoress | 
ras guaranteed the authenticity of her facts | 
and the truth of her characters; and it is as a | 
faithful picture of Negro life in the Southern 
States, with its perils, its romance, and its temp- 
tations—its debasing tendencies and its utter 
want of moral logic—that this book is now 
having a reading throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, in America, and here. It 
is in this sense, also, that it has been answered 
in books, in magazines, aud in newspapers. 

The acceptance of the book in this country 
is itself a literary fact of some interest. Our | 
advertising columns show that the sale is enor- | 
mous. We can scarcely count the number of | 
editions that have appeared. There are lying 
before us as we write a handsomely illustrated 
edition for the boudoir, and a sixpenny reprint 
for the cabin, with intermediate issues of various 
sizes and prices. One of these is announced 
as the ninety-fifth thousand,—a second as the 
thirtieth,—a third as the twenty-fifth,—and so 
forth. There are possibly two hundred thousand 
copies now circulating in the British Islands. | 
This success is not altogether personal: it is a 
national response to an appeal powerfully made 
I a great cause. 

The book at the head of this article is one of 
the answers to Mrs. Stowe which have appeared 
on the other side of the Atlantic. It is also 
written by a lady,—a lady who appears to be 
familiar with the ways of Negro life in Virginia, 
if not farther south. Mrs, Eastman is dogmatic 
and decisive. She talks of “the northerner” 
with a freedom and a vehemence that would 
suggest nothing but gunpowder and the bowie- 
knife to the more peppery spirits of the other 
sex. In a long nodiuse to her story she defends 
slavery against all assailants as ‘‘ God’s own in- 
stitution,” —and in a still longer appendix she 
derides and denies all the facts and points 
brought forward in Mrs. Stowe’s narrative. The 
laugh is certainly sometimes on her side. She 
makes herself merry at the idea of Uncle Tom’s 
power of converting negroes,—certainly the 
weak point of Mrs. Stowe’s book; and mali- | 
ciously reminds the reader that Cassy steals | 
money and tells lies after her miraculous con- 
version in the gin-house. She is still more de- 
lighted to throw a lance at the “ strong-minded ” 
women of New England; and is particularly 
happy in her sarcasms on the doings of a certain 
Female Society for setting the World to Rights. | 
She even intimates that the strong minded will 
not object to a little lying when it suits their 
benevolent purpose. As, for example,— 

“ As regards the practice of marking negroes in 
the hand, I look upon it as one of the imaginary 
horrors of the times—a delusion like spiritual rap- 
pings, got up out of sheer timidity of disposition, 
though I have heard of burning old women for 
witches in New England, and placing a scarlet letter 
on the bosom of some unhappy one, who had already 
sorrow and sin enough to bear. It won't do; the 
subject has, without doubt, been duly investigated 
already. Id be willing (were I not opposed to bet- 
ting) to bet my best collar and neck ribbon, that a 
committee of investigation has been appointed, con- 
sisting of twelve of Boston’s primmest old maids, 
and they have been scouring the plantations of the 
South, bidding the negroes hold out their hands, (not | 
as the poor souls will at first suppose, that they may 
be crossed with a piece of silver,) and that they are 
now returning, crest-fallen, to their native city, not 
having seen a branded hand in all their journeying. 
Could aught escape their vigilance? But they will 
say they saw a vast number, and that will answer the 
purpose.” 

—But these are points which we must leave the 
ladies to settle amongst themselves. 

Of course Mrs. Eastman has no such slave- 
owner to show in her corps de ballet as Legree; 
because, as she says, no such monster ever lived 
except in the person of the Northern professor 











| real enjoyment. 


| me up again. 


who murdered his creditor for a mere matter of 
money! Our readers shall, if they please, make 
the acquaintance of Aunt Phillis and her husband 
Uncle Bacchus :—the last first, notwithstanding 
the etiquette, because the sketch gives us a full 
glimpse into Negro life as the Virginia slave- 
owners would have the world believe it now to 
exist.— 


“Tt was just sundown, but the servants were ali 
at home after their day's work, and they too were 
enjoying the pleasant evening time. Some were 
seated at the door of their cabins, othcrs lounging 
on the grass, all at ease, and without care. Many 
of their comfortable cabins had been recently «hite- 
washed, and were adorned with little gardens in 
front; over the one nearest the house a multiflore 
ruse was creeping in full blcoom. Singularly musica! 
voices were heard at intervals, singing snatches of 
songs, of a style in which the servants of the South 
especially delight; and not unfrequently, as the ful! 
chorus was shouted by a number, their still more 
peculiar laugh was heard above it all) Mr. Barbour 
had recently returned from a tour in our Northern 
States, had been absent for two months, and felt that 
he had not in as long a time witnessed such a scene of 
He thought it would have softened 
the heart of the sternest hater of Southern institu- 
tions to have been a spectator here; it might possibly 
have inclined him to think the sun of his Creator's 
beneficence shines over every part of our favoured 
land.—‘ Take a seat, my dear cir,” Mr. Weston said, 
‘in our sweet-briar house, as Alice calls it; the 
evening would lose half its beauty to us if we were 
within.’—‘ Alice is always right,’ said Mr. Barbour, 
‘in everything she says and does, and so I will oc- 
cupy this arm-chair that I know she placed here for 
me. Dear me! what a glorious evening! Those 
distant peaks of the Blue Ridge look bluer than | 
ever saw them before.\—‘ Ah! you are glad to tread 
Virginia soil once more, that is evident enough,’ said 
Mr. Weston. ‘There is no danger of your getting 
tired of your native state again.‘ Who says I was 
ever tired of her? I challenge you to prove your 
insinuation. I wanted to sce this great New England, 
“ the great Norrurd,” as Bacchus calls it, and I have 
seen it; I have enjoyed seeing it, too; and now I 
am glad to be at home again.°-—‘ Here comes Uncle 
Bacchus now, Mr. Barbour,’ said Alice, ‘do look 
at him walk. Is he not a curiosity? He has as 
much pretension in his manner as if he were really 
doing us a favour in paying us a visit.’ The old 
scamp,’ said Mr. Barbour, ‘he has a frolic in view; 
he wants to go off to-morrow either to a camp- 
meeting, or a barbecue. He looks as if he were 
hooked together, and could be taken apart limb 
by limb.’—Bacchus had commenced bowing some 
time before he reached the piazza, but on ascend- 
ing the steps he made a particularly low bow to 
his master, and then in the same manner, though 
with much less reverence, paid his respects to 
the others. —‘ Well, Bacchus?’ said Mr. Weston. — 
—‘ How is yer health dis evenin, master? You aint 
been so well latterly. We'll soon have green corn 
though, «nd that helps dyspepsy wonderful.’—‘ Ik 
may be good fur dyspepsia, Bacchus,’ said Mr. 
Weston, * but it sometimes gives old people cholera 
morbus, when they eat it raw; so I advise you to 
remember last year’s experience, and roast it before 
you eat it..—‘I shall indeed, replied Pacchus; 
‘*twas an awful time 1 had last summer. My 
blessed grief! hut I thought my time was done come. 
But de Lord was mighty good to me, he brought 
Miss Janet’s physic done me more 
good though than anything, only it put me to sleep, 
and I never slept so much in my born days.-—‘ You 
were always something of a sleeper, I am told, Bac- 


| chus,’ said Cousin Janet; ‘though I have no doubt 


the laudanum had that effect; you must be more 
prudent; old people cannot take such liberties with 
themselves,’"—‘ Lor, Miss Janet, I aint so mighty ole 
now; be sure I aint no chicken nother; but thar’s 
Aunt Peggy; she’s what I call a raal old nigger; 
she’s an African. Miss Alice, aint she never told 
you bout de time she seed an elerphant drink a river 
dry ?\—*‘ Yes,’ said Alice, * but she dreamed that.’ 
‘No, Miss, she actually seed it wid her own eyes. 
They’s mighty weak and dim now, but she could see 
out of ‘em once, I tell ye. It’s hot nuff here some- 
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times, but aunt Peggy says it’s winter to what ‘tis in 
Guinea, whar she was raised till she was a big gall. 
One day when the sun was mighty strong, she seed 
an elerphant a comin along. She runned fast enough, 
she had no ’casion to grease her heels wid quick- 
silver; she went mighty fast, no doubt; she didn't 
want dat great beast’s hoof in her wool. You and 
me seed an elerphant de time we was in Washington, 
long wid master, Miss Alice, and I thought ’bout 
Aunt Peggy that time. ’Twas a ‘“nayeree we went 
to. You know I held you in my arms over de 
people’s heads to see de monkeys ride. Well, 
Aunt Peggy say she runned till she couldn't run no 
longer, so she clumb a great tree, and sat in de 
branches and watched him. He made straight for 
de river, and kicked up de sand wid his hoofs, as he 
went along, till he come to de bank; den he begins 
to drink, and he drinks, I tell you. Aunt Peggy 
say every swaller he took was least a gallon, and he 
drunk all dat blessed mornin. After a while she 
seed de water gitting very low, and at last he gits 
enuff. He must a got his thirst squinched by dat 
time. So Aunt Peggy she waded across de river, 
when de elerphant had went, and two days arter dat, 
de river was clean gone, bare as my hand. Master,’ 
continued Bacchus, ‘I has a great favour to ax of 
you.’—‘ Barbecue or campmeeting, Bacchus ?” said 
Mr. Barbour. —‘ If you please, master,’ said he, 
addressing Mr. Weston, but at the same time giving 
an imploring look to Mr. Barbour, ‘ to ‘low me to go 
way to-morrow, and wait at de barbecque. Mr. 
Semmes he wants me mightily; he says he'll give 
me a dollar a day if I goes. I'll sure and be home 
agin in the evenin.—‘I am afraid to give you per- 
mission,’ said Mr. Weston; ‘this habit of drinking, 
that is growing upon you, is a disgrace to your old 
age. You remember that you were picked up and 
brought home in a cart from campmeeting this 
summer, and I am surprised that you should so 
soon ask a favour of me.’—‘ I feels mighty shamed 
o” that sir,’ said Bacchus, ‘but I hope you will 
‘scuse it. Niggers aint like white people, no how; 
they can't ’sist temptation. I’ve repented wid 
tears for dat business, and ’twont happen agin, if 
it please the Lord not to lead me into temptation” — 
* You led yourself intotemptation,’ said Mrs. Weston; 
* you took pains to cross two or three fences, and to go 
round by Norris’s tavern, when, if you had chosen, 
you could have come home by the other road.’— 
* True as gospel, ma‘am,’ said Bacchus, ‘I don’t deny 
de furst word of it; the Lord forgive me for back- 
sliding; but master’s mighty good to us, and if he'll 
overlook that little misfortune of mine, it shan’t 
happen agin.’—‘ You call it a misfortune do you, 
Bacchus?’ said Mr. Barbour; ‘ why, it seems to me 
such a great Christian as you are would have given 
the right name to it, and called it asin. I am told 
you are turned preacher?’—*‘ No, sir,’ said Bacchus, 
*T aint no preacher, I warn't called to be; I leads in 
prayer sometimes, and in general I rises de tunes.’ 
—‘ Well, I suppose I can’t refuse you,’ said Mr. 
Weston; ‘but come home sober, or ask no more 
permissions.’—‘ God bless you, master; don't be 
afeard: you'll sce you can trust me. I aint gwine 
to disgrace our family no more. I has to have a 
little change sometimes, for Miss Janet knows my 
wife keeps me mighty straight at home. | She ‘lows 
me no privileges, and if I didn’t go off sometimes for 
a little fun, I shouldn’t have no health, nor sperrits 
nother."—* You wouldn't have any sperrits, that’s 
certain,’ said Alice, laughing; ‘I should like to see 
a bottle of whisky in Aunt Phillis'’s cabin.” Bacchus 
laughed outright, infinitely overcome at the sugges- 
tion. ‘My blessed grief! Miss Alice,” said he, ‘she'd 
make me eat de bottle, chaw up all de glass, swaller 
it arter dat. I aint ever tried dat yet—hbest not to, 
I reckon. No, master, I intends to keep sober from 
this time forrud, ti!l young master comes back.’” 


It is thus throughout. The slaves are weak, 

a little lazy, more than a little given to strong 

waters; and their owners are uniformly mild, 

affectionate and indulgent. But listen to the 

~~ of Aunt Phillis, the black heroine of this 
ook,— . 


“She was a firm believer in the Bible, and often 
pondered on the words of the angel, ‘ Return and 
submit thyself to thy mistress.’ She had on one 
occasion accompanied her master and Mrs. Weston 


to the north, where she was soon found out by some 
of that disinterested class of individuals called Abo- 
litionists. In reply to the question, ‘Are you free?’ 
there was but a moment's hesitation; her pride of 
heart gave way to her inherent love of truth, ‘I'll 
tell no lie,’ she answered, ‘I am a slave! ’°—‘ Why 
do you not take your freedom?’ was the rejoinder. 
‘ You are in a free state; they cannot force you to 
the South, if you will take the offer we make you, 
and leave your master."—‘ You are Abolitionists, I 
‘spose?’ asked Phillis.‘ We are,’ they said, ‘and 
we will help you off.’‘I want none of your help,’ 
said Phillis. ‘My husband and children are at home; 
but if they wasn’t, I am an honest woman, and am 
not in the habit of taking anything. I'll never take 
my freedom. If my master would give it me, and 
the rest of us, I should be thankful. I am not 
going to begin stealing, and I fifty years of age.’ 
An eye-witness described the straightening of her 
tall figure, and the indignant flashing of her eye, also 
the discomfited looks of her northern friends. I 
have somewhere read of a fable of Iceland. Ac- 
cording to it, lost souls are to be parched in the 
burning heat of Hecla, and then cast for ever to cool 
in its never-thawing snows. Although Phillis could 
not have quoted this, her opinions would have applied 
it. For some reason, it was evident to her mind (for 
she had been well instructed in the Bible) that 
slavery was from the first ordained as a curse. It 
might, to her high spirit, have been like burning in 
the bosom of Hecla; but taking refuge among Abo- 
litionists was, from the many instances that had 
come to her knowledge, like cooling in its never- 
thawing snows.” 

With Mrs. Eastman slavery is all bedecked 
with flowers and besprinkled with rose-water. 
It is sweet to the sense and consoling to the 
| heart. With her, it is a beautiful and interest- 
|ing thing to be a slave,—and the worst that 
|can happen to a quadroon or a negress is, to 

gain her freedom. One of the figures of her 
story—Susan—listens to the Abolitionists, and 
gets entrapped into swapg liberty; but re- 
penting thereof, she begs to be made a slave 
| again,—when her mistress makes an example of 
her and refuses to take her back! This has 
been the prattle of men in all times in refer- 
ence to the “peculiar” institution. When 
burly old Johnson poured out one of his scorn- 
ful denunciations of slavery, little Boswell held 
up his hands in pious horror, and declared that 
—‘ ‘To abolish the slave-trade would be to 
Shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 

Listen to one little anecdote told by Mrs. 
Eastman, parenthetically, when she ceases for 
a moment to write fiction and rises into 
history.— 

“We have a servant woman named Phillis, her 

price is far above rubies. Her industry, her honesty, 
her attachment to our family, exceed everything. 
wish abolitionists would imitate one of her virtues— 
humility. I know of no poetry more beautiful than 
the hymns she sang to me in my infancy; her whole 
life has been a recommendation of the religion of 
the Bible. I wish my chance of Heaven were half 
as good as hers. She is a slave here, but she is 
destined to be a saint hereafter.” 
—We think Mrs. Eastman here, as in many 
another place where she thinks she is building 
an argument is very unconsciously giving it a 
dangerous side blow. That is the fault of her 
materials. The tools with which she works 
are sharp-edged, and they cut her own case. 
—If Mrs. Eastman received a visit from an 
angel, would she like to detain the celestial 
stranger for a place in the sugar plantations? 
Or, to put the case lower, would she like to keep 
in bondage the heir to an earldom or princi- 
pality, knowing him to be rich and certain to 
inherit his estate in due course? Or, like the 
king who keeps a fool or the quack who hires 
a poet, does she think it respectable and in the 
way of business for a Virginian planter to own 
a saint? 











that this advocate for “‘God’s own institution” 
is more earnest than adroit. She means tp 


put in a good word for the lords and masters of 
the South,—but her non-admissions and gyp. 
gestions support in a remarkable manner 
conclusions which on this side of the Atlantic 
most people would draw from the perusal of 
such works as ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ 
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The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Faij 

by Robert Chambers. Vol. IV. 4 

[Second Notiee.] 
As we promised last week, we return for another 
extract or two to this concluding volume of Mr. 
Chambers’s evident labour of love — his bio. 
graphy of his poet-countryman, Burns. 

Did Burns drink?—in other words, was he 
occasionally a drunkard?—is another question 
which Mr. Chambers undertakes to solv 
we confess, to our satisfaction.—The “ pulli 
of the fresh bottle” is surely a strange expres. 
sion.— 

* What, then, was the fact? From all that can 
now be learned on respectable testimony, I believe 
it to have been this: Robert Burns never at an 
period of his life was habitually under the influence 
of a love of liquor; he never was, properly speaking, 
its victim: on this point the statements of Dr. Currie 
are certainly unjust towards the name of Burns, 
Our bard was nevertheless facile towards social 
enjoyment, and had himself an immense power of 
promoting it. Wherever he lived, he naturally fel] 
among the gay and good-natured part of society, and 
he unavoidably partook of their convivialities, and 
even, latterly at least, helped to encourage: the 
replenishment of the bowl and the pulling of the 
fresh bottle—not that he cared much for the liquor, 
but that, once involved in the flow of merriment, he 
did not like to interrupt it by leaving the table. 
Thus, while he was far from being a regular toper, 
his occasional convivialities occurred, during the latter 
years of his life, with a-degree of frequency, and were 
carried to a degree of excess, which were much to be 
deplored. It did not matter much, perhaps, that 
there was no indulgence before the early dinner hour 
of that time and place—which was three o’clock—if 
he very often spent the evenings over the bowl, and 
not unfrequently prolonged the merry-making past 
the midnight hour. It may be asked what is meant 
by very often; and this it is not easy to answer. But 
that our bard spent too many evenings in this way 
for the comfort of his family, for his own health and 
peace of mind, and for the preservation of his dignity 
asa man and a poet, I believe to be only too true. 
Nor was this all, for that co-ordinate debasement to 
which Dr. Currie alludes, was not escaped. Let 
God judge him, a being formed in frailty, and in- 
spired with wild and misdirected impulses; not I. 
But so is the fact.” 

Mr. Chambers has given great attention to 
the history of Burns’s heroines:—some, frail 
enough. The history of Chloris contains some 
touching incidents.— : 

“ Mr. Lorimer’s eldest daughter Jean was at this 
time a very young lady, but possessed of uncommon 
personal charms. Her form was symmetry itself, 
and, notwithstanding hair of flaxen lightness, the 
beauty of her face was universally admired. A Mr. 
Gillespie, a brother-ofticer of Burns, settled at Dum- 
fries, was already enslaved by Miss Lorimer ; and to 
his suit the poet lent all his influence. But it wasin 
vain. Miss Lorimer became the wife of another, 
under somewhat extraordinary cireumstances, A 
young gentleman named Wheipdale, connected with 
the county of Cumberland, and who had already 
signalized himself by profuse habits, settled at Barn- 
hill, near Moffat, as a farmer. He was acquainted 
with a respectable family named Johnston at Drum- 
crieff, near Craigieburn, where Miss Lorimer visited. 
He thus became acquainted with the young beauty. 
He paid his addresses to her, and it is supposed 
that she was not adverse to his suit. One night, in 
March 1793, when the poor girl was still some months 
less than eighteen years of age, and of course p0s 
sessed of little prudence or knowledge of the world, 
he took her aside, and informed her that he could no 


Our readers will have seen by this time, | longer live except as her husband; he therefore et 
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treated her to elope with him that very night to 
Gretna Green, in order that they might be married, 
and threatened to do himself some extreme mischief 
if she should refuse. A hard-wrung consent to this 


most imprudent step fixed her fate to sorrow for life. 
The pair had not been united for many months, when 
Mr. Whelpdale was obliged by his debts to remove 


hastily from Barnhill, leaving his young wife no re- 
souree but that of returning to her parents at Kem- 
ishall. She saw her husband no more for twenty- 
thee years. * * The subsequent history of the lady 
ispitiful. Some years after this outpouring of poesy 
in her praise, her father was unfortunate in business, 
and. ceased to be the wealthy man he once was. The 
tuneful tongue which had sung her praise was laid in 
gence in Dumfries churchyard. She continued to 
derive no income from her husband, and scarcely 
even to know in what part of the world he lived. 
She was now, therefore, compelled to accept of a situ- 
ation as plain governess in a gentleman's family; and 
jnguch situations she passed some years of her life. 
In 1816, returning from a visit to her brother in 
Sunderland, she inquired at Brampton for her hus- 
band, and learned that she had only missed seeing 
him by a few hours, as he had that day been in the 
village. He was now squandering some fourth or 
fith fortune, which had been left to him by a rela- 
tion. Not long after, learning that he was impri- 
smed for debt at Carlisle, she went to see him. 
Having announced to him her wish for an interview, 
she went to the place where he was confined, and 
ras desired. to walk in. His lodging was pointed out 
toher on the opposite side of a quadrangle, round 
which there was a covered walk, as in the ambula- 
tories of the ancient religious houses. As she walked 
along one side of this court, she passed a man whose 
back was towards her—a bulky-looking person, 
slightly paralytic, and who shuffled in walking as if 
from lameness. As she approached the door, she 
heard this man pronounce her name. ‘Jean!’ he 
sid, and then immediately added, as under a more 
formal feeling, ‘Mrs. Whelpdale!’ It was her hus- 
band—the gay youth of 1793 being now transformed 
into a broken-down middle-aged man, whom she had 
without even suspecting who he was. The 
wife had to ask the figure if he was her husband, and 
the figure answered that he was. To such a scene 
may a romantic marriage lead! There was kindness, 
nevertheless, between the long-separated pair. Jean 
spenta month in Carlisle, calling upon her husband 
every day, and then returned to Scotland. Some 
months afterwards, when he had been liberated, she 
paid him another visit ; but his utter inability to 
make a prudent use of any money intrusted to him, 
rendered it quite impossible that they should ever 
renew their conjugal life. After this she never saw 
him again. It is understood that this poor, unpro- 
tected woman at length was led into an error which 
cost her the respect of society. She spent some time 
inakind of vagrant life, verging on mendicancy, and 
never rising above the condition of a domestic ser- 
vant She never ceased to be elegant in her form 
and comely of face; nor did she ever cease to recol- 
lect that she had been the subject of some dozen 
compositions by one of the greatest modern masters 
of the lyre. About the year 1825, a benevolent 
gentleman, to whom she had made her penury known, 
bestirred himself in her behalf, and represented her 
case in the public prints, with the hope of drawing 
forth a little money for her relief. His wife, having 
sent her some newspapers containing the paragraphs 
which he had written, received the following note, in 
thich we cannot help thinking there is something 
not unworthy of a poetical heroine :— 

“*Burns’s Chloris is infinitely obliged to Mrs. 
—— for her kind attention in sending the news- 
papers, and feels pleased and flattered by having so 
much said and done in her behalf, Ruth was kindly 
and generously treated by Boaz; perhaps Burns's 

loris may enjoy a similar fate in the fields of men 
of talent and worth. 

‘March 2, 1825.’ 

“The lady here addressed saw Mrs. Whelpdale 
several times, and was pleased with her conversation, 
vhich showed considerable native acuteness of un- 

ing, and a play 6f wit such as might have 
been supposed to charm a high intellect in one of 
the opposite sex. Afterwards, our heroine obtained 
‘situation as housekeeper with a gentleman residing 





in Newington, and there she lived for some time in 
the enjoyment, she said, of greater comfort than she 
had known since she first left her father’s house. 
But a pulmonary affection of a severe nature gradu- 
ally undermined her health, and she was ultimately 
obliged to retire to a humble lodging in Middleton’s 
Entry, Potter-row, near the place where Burns had 
first met with Clarinda. Here she lingered for some 
time in great suffering, being chiefly supported by 
her late master; and here, in September 1831, she 
breathed her last. Her remains were interred in 
Newington burying-ground. Her husband, who lat- 
terly lived at Langholm, in Dumfries-shire, on a small 
pension, survived her three or four years.” 

We must conclude our quotations with a 
characteristic anecdote :—one of the best, if not 
the best, of the anecdotes of the poet recovered 
by Mr. Chambers:— 

“On the 30th of this month [Sept. 1793], the 
liberal poet bestowed four books upon the library 
[a lending library]—namely, ‘Humphry Clinker, 
‘ Julia de Roubigné,’ ‘ Knox’s History of the Refor- 
mation,’ and ‘ Delolme on the British Constitution.’ 
The present intelligent librarian, Mr. M‘Robert, 
reports respecting the last-mentioned work a curi- 
ous anecdote, which he learned directly from the 
late Provost Thomson of Dumfries. Early in the 
morning after ‘ Delolme’ had been presented, Burns 
came to Mr. Thomson’s bedside before he was up, 
anxiously desiring to see the volume, as he feared he 
had written something upon it ‘which might bring 
him into trouble.’ On the volume being shown to 
him, he looked at the inscription which he had 
written upon it the previous night, and, having pro- 
cured some paste, he pasted over it the fly-leaf in 
such a way as completely to conceal it. The gentle- 
man who has been good enough to communicate 
these particulars, adds :—‘ I have seen the volume, 
which is the edition of 1790, neatly bound, with a 
portrait of the author at the beginning. Some stains 
of ink shine through the paper, indicating that there 
is something written on the back of the engraving ; 
but the fly-leaf being pasted down upon it, there is 
nothing legible. On holding the leaf up to the light, 
however, I distinctly read, in the undoubted manu- 
script of the poet, the following words :—“ Mr. Burns 
presents this book to the Library, and begs they will 
take it as a creed of British liberty—until they find 
a better._R. B.” The words “ until they find a 
better,” are evidently those which the poet feared 
“might bring him into trouble.” Probably, if the 
inscription had not been written on the back of the 
engraving, he might have removed it altogether: at 
all events, his anxiety to conceal it shows what trivial 
circumstances were in those days sufficient to con- 
stitute a political offence.’ Ay, and to think of this 
happening in the same month with the writing of 
‘Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled !’” 

In parting with Mr. Chambers, we may fairly 
say that he has added some stones to the cairn 
of Burns,—and that he will find many readers 
amongst those who, Jike himself, love the man 
while they honour the poet, and think that 
neither the one nor the other—the former espe- 
cially—has been well understood. 





Annette: a Tale. By William Frederick 
Deacon. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
the Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 

Tue first French Revolution and the campaigns 

in La Vendée will furnish matter to the novelist 

for many a day to come. Yetnorecent English 
tale has approached the interest of Mrs. Gore's 

‘ Tuileries’:—and after having lately read M. 

Feuillet’s ‘ Bellah,’ and Mr. Trollope’s Ven- 

déan romance, we could have waited awhile 

for ‘Annette,’ till the edge should have 
returned to our appetite for a story of night- 
marches in the Bocage, the prowess of Marie 

Jeanne (the great cannon), and the high chi- 

valry which illustrates the name of Laroche- 

jaquelin. Those, however, who frequent circu- 
lating libraries have, it may be hoped, shorter 
memories than the critics; and to them, ac- 
cordingly, we can commend ‘Annette’ as one 





of the most carefully executed and interesting 
historical novels which have been published this 
year. 

Seven years or more, however, must have 
elapsed since ‘Annette’ was completed, Its 
author died in the year 1845. A well-toned 
memoir, by Sir T. N. Talfourd, informs us that 
the Judge and the man of letters were fellow- 
scholars at Dr. Valpy’s,—that Mr. Deacon was 
a gentle, amiable creature, having those volitions 
for literary and imaginative occupation which 
for awhile bear such a close resemblance to 
genius—the coincidence breaking off at the 
moment of flight. Then, it is not hard to de- 
termine who is bent skyward, and who must, in 
obedience to inexorable nature, be contented 
always to hover not far above the earth. Mr. 
Deacon’s was the usual story. He wrote—he 
dreamed of fame—he applied to famous men 
for assistance and sympathy; and by one of the 
most famous his appeal was answéred, cordially 
and patiently.— 

« Mr. Scott to Mr. Deacon. 

“ Sir,—I received your packet only two days since, 
and by this may apologize for any delay in reply, as 
it happened to be addressed to my house in Edin- 
burgh. The favourable idea I am inclined to form 
of your talents, from the specimen you have sent me, 
induces me to regret much that I see no chance of 
my being useful to you in the way you point at. I 
have no connexion with Mr. Blackwood’s Magazine 
in the way of recommendation or otherwise, nor do 
I know by whom it is conducted, unless it be by 
Mr. Blackwood himself. I know him, however, suf- 
ficiently to send him your productions, but I dare 
hardly augur any very favourable result. London, 
the great mart of literature, as of everything else, is 
the only place where it is possible for a man to sup- 
port himself by periodical writings. In our country 
an editor can get so much gratuitous and voluntary 
assistance, that he hardly cares to be at the expense 
of maintaining a regular corps of labourers. I shall 
be happy if Mr. Blackwood makes a distinction in 
your favour, were it but to give you some time to 
look round you, and to choose some more steady 
mode of life than the chance of this precarious mode 
of employment, which must necessarily make your 
comforts, if not your existence, dependent on the 
caprice of the public and the tyranny of booksellers 
and editors, An expression of your letter leads me 
to think you have in your option some commercial 
situation, which you reject in consequence of your 
love for the Muses. If this be so, let me conjure 
you to pause and to recollect that independence, the 
only situation in which man’s faculties have full 
scope, and his mind full enjoyment, can only be at- 
tained by considerable sacrifices. The commence- 
ment of every profession is necessarily dull and 
disagreeable to youths of lively genius; but ev y 
profession has its points of interest when the mind 
comes to view it divested of its technical details, I 
was as much disgusted with the introductory studies 
of the law as you can be with those of commerce, 
and it cost me many a bitter hour before I could 
bend my mind to them. But I made a virtue of 
necessity, and was in due time rewarded by finding 
that I could very well unite my love of letters with 
my professional duty, and that, set at ease on the 
score of providing for my family, I had more respec- 
tability in the eyes of the public, more freedom of 
intellect and sunshine of mind than I could have had 
with all the uncertainty, dependence, and precarious 
provision which are the lot of men of literature who 
have neither profession nor private fortune. What 
you mention frankly of your irregularities at college, 
implies, I sincerely hope, the intention of repressing 
all tendency to such eccentricities in future. Take 
my advice,and carry your self-control a little further. 
Reconcile yourself with your father, and subdue 
your inclinations to his. Your road to literary dis- 
tinction will be as easy fiom the counting-house as 
from a Welsh valley ; for the world does not ask 
where but what a man writes. You will acquire a 
steady income, and in all probability an honourable 
independence; and when your head is grey, you may 
lay it on a pillow made soft by your own industry, 
and by the recollection that you have discharged the 
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duty of a son, by the sacrifice of a predominant taste 
to the will of your parent. If I thought my own in- 
terference could be likely to be of use, I have so 
much regard for your situation as a young gentleman 
of talents who seems too much disposed to give way 
to a generous but irregular love of literature, and so 
much for that of your father, whose feelings I can 
judge of by making his case my own, that if you 
choose to give me a direction and your permission, I 
would take the liberty to write to your father and 
try to make up matters betwixt you,—an intrusion 
which my years and situation might perhaps induce 
him to excuse. Perhaps, Sir, I may have exceeded 
the limits of the sphere to which you meant me to 
limit my opinion in offering it upon these points; but 
you must hold the intent, which is most sincercly 
kind, as an excuse. And believe me, Sir, your well- 
wisher and humble servant, 
“ (Signed) Wa ter Scort. 

‘Abbotsford, near Melburn, N.B. Sept. 1821. 

“PS. Your proposal to go to South America I 
cannot but consider as a circuitous and protracted 
mode of suicide, rendered more gui'ty than the ordi- 
nary mode by the chance of your being engaged in 
some scenes of violence to others before you become 
a victim yourself.” 

An instructive collection of ‘‘ Letters to Young 
Men of Letters’’ might be gleaned from the 
correspondence and memorials of Sir Walter 
Scott. Besides the above Scott letter and an- 
other from the same source, there is not much 
to revert to in this “ Prefatory Memoir.”—The 
best known of Mr. Deacon’s productions may 
be the squib ‘ Warreniana,’ published in emu- 
lation of ‘The Rejected Addresses.’ During 
the last years of his life he was closely connected 
with the Sun newspaper. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Ir is probable that ere our paper of this week 


shall come into the hands of our readers, every 
man, woman and child throughout the length and 
breadth of the land capable of receiving such in- 
telligence will have heard of the death of His 
Grace Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. 
Although what the world has long agreed to call 
heroes and their deeds do not come within the 
scope of our interest, we cannot allow the depar- 
ture from amongst us of so remarkable a personage 
as the Duke to pass altogether without notice. 
It is not, however, as a general who never before 
knew defeat that now, when he has yielded to the 
last, and inevitable, enemy with whom he had to 
contend, we care to present his memory to the 
notice of our readers. The trophies of war, its 
laurels baptized in blood, its dread passions dis- 
figuring its triumphs, and the crimes and calami- 
ties that follow in the wake of its very success, 
have no authority within the limits of that peace- 





ful field wherein it is at once our task and our 
happiness to labour. But there was in the cha- 
racter of the Duke of Wellington an exhibition 
and expression of moral power, arising out of great 
designs perseveringly executed and vast obstacles 
resolutely overcome, which place it in a strong in- 
tellectual light: —and one form of the expression 
of that power brings his character properly within 
the purview of even a paper like ours. 

The Duke of Wellington has executed his own 
literary monument. His well-known ‘ Despatches,’ 
brought before the world under the editorship of 
the late Col. Gurwood, minutely illustrate his 
famous career as a soldier, and at the same time 
record the causes of his success, as no other histo- 
rian could have succeeded in recording it; while 
they paint the hero’s own portraiture with authentic 
and unconscious skill. These famous documents 
have a literary interest which it was never a part 
of their author’s purpose to claim for them. We 
have in them the undesigned anatomy of a species 
of ‘‘hero” such as the story of no other country 
records. Their conspicuous straight-forwardness 
and emphatic truth, the sound and sagacious ap- 
prehension of passing events which they indicate, 
and the singular conciseness with which therein 
masses of information are classified and generalized, 
impart to these Despatches an interest of a high 
moral and intellectual character, and give them a 
place amongst the military materials of accidental 
and moral history which we are not at liberty to 
overlook. 

The hatred of intrigue, the scorn of idle show, 
the rejection of petty bustle, which to a great ex- 
tent are English characteristics, as compared with 
Continental natures in general, are very clearly 
expressed in these celebrated letters. We there 
see the Duke of Wellington as a vigorous personi- 
fication of the English mind as described by 
M. Mignet, the French historian :—“ prone to ob- 
servation, with a sturdy sagacity, accomplishing 
so much because it imagines so little, patiently 
reflecting, cautiously coneluding, acting without 
enthusiasm but with constant energy in its favourite 
pursuit of the useful.” 

The difficulties that the Duke encountered in 
the Peninsular War can never be appreciated 
except by a perusal of his Despatches:—which 
contrast curiously with the dramatic style and 
flaunting rhetoric of Napoleon. We do not re- 
member any other instance wherein a Statesman 
or a General has written documents so full and 
decisive on the questions discussed. Marlborough’s 
letters are crude and incomplete, and abounding in 
grammatic solecisms. In the ‘Chatham Correspon- 
dence’ the composition frequently runs into turgid 
verbiage. The Despatches of the younger Pitt, 
though clear, are diffuse. Mr. Canning wrote 
State Papers like a rhetorician striving for aca- 
demical applause. But the ‘Wellington Des- 
patches’ are pithy, clear, and precise. While 
instructive at the time to the persons addressed, 
they are now, from their fullness of matter and 
gravity of tone, replete with interest and invaluable 
as testimony. Besides their historic value, they 
are matchless examples of that clear expression 
which is the natural utterance of a clear meaning 
and a resolute will. Though habitually calm and 
undemonstrative, these Despatches at times testify 
to the fact that ‘‘the Iron Duke” had far more 
susceptibility to emotion than his martial tempera- 
ment would allow him habitually to reveal to the 
world. His letters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the 
death of Sir Alexander Gordon at Waterloo, and 
to the Duke of Beaufort on the grievous wound of 
the present Lord Fitzroy Somerset—both written 
on the day after his greatest victory—prove the 
vein of human-heartedness which all the indurating 
incidents of his life could never wholly overgrow. In 
our review of the ‘ Despatches’ [see Athen. No. 577] 
we extracted both these letters. The kindness of 
the Duke’s personal disposition, indeed, when in 
calmer and happier times it had freedom to struggle 
through the repressive circumstances of his earlier 
calling seems even to have marked him out as the 
prey of those who traffic in human sympathy. 
Not many weeks have elapsed since the revelations 
at one of the Police Offices showed how some such 
parties had succeeded in plundering him of 400/. 





by appealing to his benevolence on behalf of a fic. 
titious family of an imaginary officer deceased, 

Perhaps one of the highest compliments that 
have been paid to the Duke of Wellington is that 
of M. Guizot, in his Essay on ‘ Washington,’ 
wherein he points out the marked similarity be. 
tween ‘‘the Iron Duke” and the “ American 
Fabius :”—and it is worthy of notice, that in the 
elaborate and skilful portraiture of Washington 
by Cooper, the novelist, in one of his best wor 
the American hero is painted as having in his port 
and manners, as well as in his turn of mind, those 
traits which might be called ‘‘ Wellingtonian.” 

It was always understood, that the late Sir 
George Murray was to have been the historian of 
the Duke’s military deeds. He had many of the 
qualifications required :—but he never, from his 
connexions with the old ruling parties, could haye 
distinctly narrated the obstacles which the Duke 
had to encounter from the incapacity and vacilla. 
tion of the Governmental party in England. Ip 
our generation, no public character has been 
written about so much as the Duke. Southey and 
Sir Archibald Alison have done all that literary 
panegyrists and rhetorical historians could do to 
popularize the exploits of Wellington. In some of 
our military memoirs addressed to the readers of 
light and ‘‘interesting” literature graphic pic. 
tures of Wellington are to be found ; and fiction in 
our military novels has been profuse in depicting 
his manners and his style of living. Biographies 
by Sir T. E. Alexander, Capt. Moyle Sherer, Mr, 
W. H. Maxwell, and many others, have from 
time to time been addressed to the public ;—but 
we repeat that, hitherto, by far the best and most 
expressive character of the Duke of Wellington has 
been written by himself. To Lord Mahon—whose 
functions may now, we suppose, be considered as 
begun—the world must look for a complete and 
authentic biography of the man, Arthur Wel- 
lesley :—the warrior already lives in the pages of 
Napier. The Duke has been far more fortunate 
than Marlborough in his literary illustrations, 
Literature has done little, strictly speaking, to 
perpetuate Marlborough’s fame. Poetry has in 
Addison’s ‘Campaign’ decorated with verse such 
as it is the conqueror of Blenheim. Scott, 
Southey, Wilson Croker, cum multis aliis, have 
essayed ‘‘ to build the lofty rhyme” in honour of 
the deeds of Wellington; but Scott’s ‘Waterloo’ 
and Croker’s ‘ Talavera’ serve only to illustrate the 
critical maxim, that campaigns are not good sub- 
jects for poetry—notwithstanding that their inci- 
dents are picturesque and sublime. Almost the 
only fine passage of poetry written in connexion 
with the campaigns of Wellington is the one noble 
episode in ‘ Childe Harold,’ which begins— 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 

It is an interesting fact, that when the first 
passages in the Peninsular campaigns were severely 
criticized in Parliament, a young man, the son of 
a manufacturer, defended them again and again 
with admirable talent and great readiness in debate. 
This was the late Sir Robert Peel :—whose “7 
the Duke of Wellington lived to speak nobly and 
touchingly in the House of Lords. The characters 
of these two men were often misunderstood and ° 
their motives mistaken. It will fall now to the task 
of the same pen to record in biography the vicissi- 
tudes of the popularity of both. Literary history 
furnishes us with no other instance of so interesting 
a legacy as the bequest of the Wellington and Peel 
Papers to Lord Mahon ;—and though the absence 
of the latter from Parliament might be regretted 
on public or on personal grounds, we cannot but 
think it is now as well that entire leisure should 
be his for the execution of works to which we 
shall all look forward with the interest due to their 
great themes. 





THE "CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

WE have on several occasions had to make our 
readers acquainted with the brave doings of this 
soi-disant Society ;—what fine books they have put 
forth,—what mighty debts they have incurred,— 
how skilfully their accounts have been investigated, 
—and what strong appeals have been made by some 
of the rich clergy, members of the Society, to induce 
the great body of the poorer clergy to come for- 
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gard and discharge a debt incurred by the mis- 
management of certain prominent persons whom 
it is proposed to allow to escape scot-free. We 


pave now to report the result:—and as the history 
jg really a curious and instructive one, and many 
of our readers may not be familiar with all the 
past circumstances of the Society, we will tell the 
tale, although it will be rather long, from the be- 


oThat beginning dates back from the year 1846; 
three reverend gentlemen, not over-favour- 
ably known by their previous editorial perfor- 
determined to try their luck in a publish- 
ing scheme on their own account and on a grand 
«ale. There had been great doings—that is, in 
the way of receiving a. not otherwise 
_by several ecclesiastical publishing Societies, and 
these three projectors seem to have been simple 
enough to suppose that there was no reason why 
should not do as well as their predecessors. 
, establishing a Society it is well understood to 
bea thing of primary necessity to obtain in the 
first instance a few ‘‘good names”:—some people 
all them ‘ decoy-ducks.”—Whatever their titles, 
sothing can be done without them. 

The three reverend gentlemen recognized this 
universal law,—and complied with it, but after a 
fshion of their own. We will state how they ob- 
tained the patronage of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury :—how many other great names were 

in the same way we cannot tell. 

A prospectus was printed of the most attractive 
character. It was headed by two or three names 
of persons in the highest station, displayed with as 
much honour as could confer upon 
them. The late A: of Canterbury was 
oe of the gentlemen thus distinguished. In this 
form, the prospectus was taken to the Archbishop 
for his sanction. Pi his — knew some- 

ing of the previous publications of the Projectors, 
pS rp the nature of their scheme ; we per- 
haps he thought it a little irregular to print his 
name first, and ask his permission afterwards. 
Whatever might be the cause, he peremptorily 
refused to have anything to do with the proposed 
Society, and directed his name to be immediately 
removed from the prospectus. His Grace’s direc- 
tin was complied with by the Projectors,—but 
again after a peculiar fashion. The Archbishop’s 
name no jonger flamed in the forehead of the great 
puff; but his presumed sanction was thought too 
valuable to be altogether lost, and the Society was 
advertised as entering upon its labours under the 
general patronage of ‘‘ their Graces the ARCcH- 
bishops of England and Ireland.”—Difficulties, it 
will be seen are not insuperable—a great deal 
may be overcome by ingenuity.* 

Now-a-days it is somewhat difficult to say what 
the clergy believe, but in 1846 they believed in 
“their Graces the Archbishops and their Lordships 
the Bishops.” In that belief, and under the goad 
of continual and reiterated advertisements — put 
forth under the sanction of ‘their Graces and 
their Lordships,” and a great many other influ- 
ential people— somewhere about 1,000 persons 
sent in their subscriptions. 

The extent to which the advertising was carried 
may be estimated from the fact, that the modest 
sum of 4627. 9s. 9d. stands charged in the accounts 
of two years, from February 1847 to March 1849, 
for ‘‘ Advertisements.” 

The subsequent proceedings of ‘‘the Society” 
were in strict harmony with this ingenious be- 
ginning. To the public the scheme assumed the 
form of a Society. It was called a Society. Re- 
spectable names were put forth as those of a Coun- 
cil. It had the same external appearance as the 
Parker, the Camden, or any similar actual pub- 
lishing Society. But all this was mere outside 
show. We doubt if the body termed the Council 
was ever called together. If it was, we should like 
tobe informed when and how often it actually met. 


*So inveterate has this stereotype form of expression 
become in the practice of this Society, that in a paper which 
it has just put forth we find it stated, in recounting the his- 
tory of the Society, that—‘* The approbation of their Graces 
te Archbishops of England and Ireland, as well as of their 
Lordships the Bishops, having been obtained in favour of 
the undertaking, it was determined to commence operations 
early in 1847,” &c. &c. 





There has never been a general meeting. There 
was no Treasurer. There has been no annual audit 
of the accounts. The whole “ thing,”—we cannot 
properly call it a Society—was left in the hands 
of the three ‘‘ Projectors ;’—-who, as we are now 
told, engaged a Secretary, and gave orders ‘‘to 
the paper-maker, and to the press at Oxford and 
at Cambridge”—and we presume also in London. 

After six months’ experience, one of the Projec- 
tors was wise enough to withdraw. The other two 
were busy editing,— and the “‘whole business 
affairs” were left to the Secretary. 

This period was the Saturnia regna of “the So- 
ciety.” The reverend editors, who had set before 
themselves an interminable series of meditated 
publications, probably thought they had obtained 
agreeable employment and comfortable remunera- 
tion for many years. But,—alas, that such should 
be the case !—the course of such pleasant labours 
‘never does run smooth.” 

At the end of two years the books published 
had been found to be shamefully edited,—the lite- 
rary character of the association had been seriously 
damaged. Various costly engagements had been 
entered into, extensive operations had been set on 
foot, and the account at the bankers had been over- 
drawn 2/, 10s. 4d. Such a state of things led toa 
cessation of advertisements, to a quarrel and to a 
Chancery suit between the Secretary and the two 
continuing Projectors, and to heavy and pressing 
demands upon the same two reverend gentlemen 
by their creditors. 

Only one of the Projectors seems to have been 
worth what is technically called “‘ powder and 
shot.” He was now obliged to pay the debts 
which he and his co-projectors had incurred, and he 
did so during the year 1849 to the extent of about 
1,8002. Still there remained behind a host of 
‘‘ liabilities.” There were books contracted for 
with editors who were at work upon them,—books 
which were incomplete and must be completed be- 
fore they could become saleable,—and some of these 
incomplete books were so badly edited that other 
persons must be employed to finish what would be 
mere waste paper if left to the original editors. 

The case had become a complicated and difficult 
—almost a desperate—one. Projector No. 2 re- 
tired from the management, and left his partner 
No. 3 to face their creditors alone and as he could. 

He did so with spirit, and apparently with a 
conviction that his only way of recovering back 
the sum he had already paid was by spending more 
in upholding what was still called ‘the Society.” 
There was a new edition of the Prayer-Book in 
hand, which it was thought would set the specu- 
lation right. We were told that among the multi- 
plied difficulties of the poor Church of England she 
had almost lost her Prayer-Book. The volume which 
commonly goes by that name was said to be full of 
all kinds oferrors. As for the Church of Ireland, her 
case was still worse. It seemed doubtful whether 
she had ever really had a Prayer-Book at all. If 
she once had, all that remained of it was a dirty 
MS. preserved among the records in Ireland, 
which had in favour of its authenticity the im- 
portant evidence of a hole made for the passage of 
a string or tape near to its left-hand upper corner. 
The Society’s new editions were to set everything to 
rights, and to be of infinite value to everybody. The 
Church of England was to be quieted, that of Ire- 
land to be pacified, and the accounts of the Society 
were to be set straight. In order that there might 
be no mistake in the accomplishment of these 
desirable ends, the whole Prayer-Book was to be 
printed twice over ;—once in the English form, 
and again according to the text of the Irish MS. 
with the hole in it. 

Projector No. 3 was bound hand and foot by a 
written agreement with the editor of these great 
Prayer-Books, to pay him certain large sums for 
editorial labour. Affairs were not prosperous,— 
but what could Mr. Projector do? Nothing, but 
go on and pay :—which he did until October 1851, 
when he had advanced in the whole in round 
numbers the very pretty sum of 2,600/. 

In the mean time a part of the new Prayer- 
Book was published,—and was found to be, as 
our readers know [see Athen. No. 1146], worth- 
less. The notes were a huge disreputable example 


of the literature of scissors and paste, and the text 
was printed in a way more pedantic, expensive and 
absurd than had ever been seen. As if the authen- 
ticity of the Prayer-Book depended upon the accu- 
rate preservation of the merest literal peculiarities, 
every mark in the copies from which the editor 
printed—down to the corrections which had been 
made in them of literal blunders—and even to the 
hole in the corner of the Irish MS.—was endea- 
voured to be imitated in various coloured inks, and 
in grotesque and ridiculous typographical forms, 
which could be used only at a most alarming ex- 
pense. The book was received with universal and 
derisive laughter. It is a choice and unparalleled 
example of the length to which editorial absurdity 
and the art of book-making may be carried. 

This failure was a new calamity for Mr. Pro- 
jector. What was to be done now? The Bishop 
of London, compassionating Mr. Projector on ac- 
count of the large amount of his advances, took the 
matter into his own hands,—and one may imagine 
his lordship blandly setting forth to an attentive 
audience of his fellow-culprits the peculiarities ot 
their unenviable position.—‘‘I fear we are some- 
times led to give our names to undertakings the 
management of which we are too busy personally 
to superintend. In the present case, our easiness 
and confidence have placed us in a very awkward 
position. I do not impute anything like intentional 
misconduct to my friends the Projectors; but it 
is evident that their management on our behalf 
has not been such as to establish, either for them 
or for us, a reputation for practical wisdom. Still, 
we must not allow the consequences of the negli- 
gence of all of us to fall upon a single individual. 
We must inquire who ah gave a sanction to the 
scheme ?—who permitted it to be sent forth to the 
world under the credit of their names? We must 
ascertain the amount of the debts and liabilities, 
and the gentlemen who permitted themselves to be 
advertised as patrons and managers of the Society 
must put their hands into their purses and dis- 
charge the amount of loss. You, my Lord Ashley, 
my brethren of Winchester, Lincoln, Durham— 
Canon Dale, Prebendary Townsend, Dr. M‘Caul, 
Mr. Trench—I, myself—we must share the respon- 
sibility amongst us.” We say, we may “ imagine” 
his Lordship to have said this. It would have been 
consistent with his position in the Church, in 
the State, and in this ‘‘ Society,” to have spoken 
after this manner;—but if we are to tell the 
truth, we must confess that we have no reason for 
supposing that he said anything of the kind, All 
that he seems to have done was, to request three 
Doctors in Divinity (of all people in the world) to 
examine the accounts, and to recommend certain 
other clergymen to act as an Advising Committee, 
—without ‘‘any participation in those liabilities to 
which Projector No. 3 found himself involved by 
his solitary situation.” The Advising Committee, 
instead of honestly telling the episcopal and noble 
patrons of the Society what they ought to do, 
became decoy-ducks themselves. They sanctioned 
appeals to ‘‘ the public” to aid in securing a large 
accession of subscribers ; and, treating the clergy 
as a flock whom its shepherds had a right to 
fleece, they allowed circulars to be sent to the 
archdeacons, telling them that the Bishops were 
the Society’s fast friends, and begging them to re- 
commend its publications to the clergy. If we may 
believe the papers now put forth,—but it is really 
difficult to know what to believe in connexion wit 
this ‘‘ Society,”—these appeals were not in vain. 
The clergy—it is a peculiarity which ought in such 
a case to have been a protection to them—are ever 
willing to support their bishops. They seem to 
have acted upon the recommendations authorita- 
tively transmitted to them. Members were thus 
introduced into the Society knowing little of its 
previous history and nothing of the debt hanging 
over it. They paid four years’ subscription, and 
received the series of published works, including 
several incomplete books. Last year, they again 
paid their subscription, and now receive one book 
in return. This year, they are called upon to sub- 
scribe without any return at all. Next year, they 
will be told, that if they will pay their subscription 





one of their incomplete books will be completed. 
| In the year following, the same game will be played 
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with another incomplete book. If, in the mean- 
while, they allow their subscription to drop, their 
series of books is incomplete ; and if they go on 
and pay, they will find, that no sooner have they 
been shorn as much as they will stand, than the 
books will be on every stall at a fourth of the 
money which, by episcopal recommendation, they 
have paid for them. 

The number of subscribers is said to be at this 
time 1213 ; but of this number, only 120 have for- 
warded their subscriptions for the current year. An 
appeal is now made to the rest of them to do the 
like. The Advising Committee say, that ‘they 
are quite aware that no claim can be made for any 
subscription for 1852, since no book is promised for 
that year. But it is confidently hoped that the 
subscribers, seeing the circumstances of past sacri- 
fice and prospective embarrassment into which a 
PRIVATE CLERGYMAN has been cast from a high- 
minded sense of personal honour and of duty to 
themselves, will not hesitate to supply the means 
whereby these alarming and otherwise insupport- 
able burdens may be sustained.” 

Surely this is preposterous. The facts resolve 
themselves into one of two states of things. 
Either this so-called Society was no Society at all, 
but merely a speculation of the Projectors with a 
view of providing themselves with desirable edi- 
torial work,—or, it was really a Society of which 
the persons composing the Council abandoned their 
duty, and permitted the management to fall into 
incompetent hands, 

In the first case, it is certainly vegy unfortunate 
for Projector No. 3 that his speculation has failed ; 
but it is ridiculous to talk of his advances as 
evidencing his high-minded sense of personal 
honour,—and so forth. What is he doing, in that 
case, save fulfilling his own legal obligations? A 
man whose speculations fail, and whose partners 
are men of straw, may be a very silly or a very 
unlucky fellow, — but— even although he be a 
‘* PRIVATE CLERGYMAN”’—he certainly is not en- 
titled to the credit of heroism and self-sacrifice for 
doing that which the law would compel him to do 
—paying his debts. 

In the other case, the Council are clearly the 
persons responsible. They undertook a duty. By 
their failure in the performance of it, it came to 
pass that Projector No. 3 was placed in the position 
of being legally responsible. But ought they to be 
allowed to shelter themselves by their own wrong 
against the consequences of actions done for them 
by a person whom they allowed to act on their be- 
half? Are they justified in making that person a 
scapegoat ’—or in inveigling other people into the 
Society in order to throw upon them the burthen 
of paying debts which they have allowed to be 
contracted ? 

The amount still to be provided is very large. 
2,000/. is actually owing from the “Society” at 
this time for work done, and 1,000/. more will be 
required to complete the two works at present in- 
complete — the Prayer-Book and Strype’s Cran- 
mer. So that if one thousand of the subscribers 
were to pay their annual contributions for three 
years to come without receiving anything more for 
their money than the third volumes of the two 
books that we have mentioned, the sum paid in sub- 
scriptions would just discharge the debts and lia- 
bilities now outstanding, leaving Mr. Projector 
No. 3 minus the 2,600/. which he has already 
advanced, 

Some people may like to know how the money 
has been spent. Nothing is easier to explain. 

The whole sum received by the Society in sub- 
seriptions has been 6,619/. 1s. 4d. Out of that 
sum, 5538/. 2s. 1d. has been spent in advertising,— 
6331. 16s. 8d. in salaries,—and 1,590/. 8s. 10d. in 
rent and miscellaneous expenses,—in the whole, 
2,7771. 7s. 7d. :—leaving 3,841/. 13s. 9d. applicable 
to the literary productions. But we are told, in 
the papers before us, that the cost of publishing 
the five volumes of the Prayer-Book ‘‘ has amount- 
ed to the enormous sum of FOUR THOUSAND AND 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS.” So that, the Society is 
6581. 6s. 3d. in debt upon the publication of the 
Prayer-Book alone, without taking into account 
the cost of any one of its other nine published 





volumes. There is no difficulty, therefore, in ac- 
counting for the ruin of the Society. 

The cost of the Prayer-Book has been ridicu- 
lously extravagant in every possible way. The 
editor has received 7391. for his labours; 6892. 2s. 1d. 
has been paid for printing the first volume, and 
7391. 14s. 4d. for printing the second volume of 
the English Book. And all this for a work which 
on the score of its literary merit—or rather de- 
merit—is absolutely contemptible. 

The history of our publishing Societies will 
hereafter form a curious chapter in the literary 
history of our times. When it shall come to be 
written, the Ecclesiastical History Society will not 
be forgotten. We trust the historian will not have 
to add to the narrative we have detailed, that 
the gentlemen who took upon them the duties of 
patrons and Council of this Society ultimately 
allowed Mr. Projector to pay the remainder of the 
Society’s debts and to lose the whole amount. “In 
vain,” such historian will in that case have to say, 
‘in vain were the endeavours of the Bishops and 
their nominees to induce the poorer clergy to buy 
these comparatively worthless books+ at prices 
far beyond their value, with the view of extricating 
their wealthier superiors from the consequences of 
their own mismanagement. The clergy, generally 
so forward to follow their Bishops, were astounded 
at the open selfishness of the recommendation ; 
and, although at first some hundreds were entrap- 
ped into subscribing, they abandoned the Society 
as soon as they discovered what was its actual 
position. Thus, the whole loss was left to fall 
upon the unfortunate Projector—the whole odium 
upon the Bishops and the dignified clergymen 
whom they recommended as an Advising Com- 
mittee :—results unfavourable to the interests of 
morality and to the honour of the Church,” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE Ray Society held its ninth Anniversary 
during the meeting of the British Association at 
Belfast, —Prof. Owen taking the chair. The Re- 
port stated, that during the past year the number 
of members had increased, and that the Council 
were induced to promise the publication of works 
of even greater cost and interest than those already 
published. The first volume of Mr. Darwin's 
work on the ‘Cirripedes’ was now in course of 
distribution,—with the third volume of Agassiz 
and Strickland’s ‘Bibliography of Geology and 
Zoology.’ It was stated, that the first work would 
be completed by the publication of another volume 
in 1853,—and that the fourth and remaining vo- 
lume of the ‘ Bibliography’ will be published in 
1854. The remaining part of Alder and Han- 
cock’s great work on the ‘Nudibranchiate Mol- 
lusea’ will be published for this year. The Report 
announced that the Council had engaged to pub- 
lish a complete work on recent Foraminifera, by 
Professors Williamson and Carpenter; and that 
they were now in negotiation with the Rev. W. A. 
Leighton for the completion of a work on the 
Microscopic Characters of the Lichens of Great 
Britain. In answer to a question as to why the 
Society published two annual volumes instead 
of three, the Secretary replied that it did not 
arise from want of funds, but from the increased 
number of plates which had been given with the 
works; and the Council thought it better to send 
out plates and letter-press than book-covers. 

From our report of the proceedings of the 
Association, it will be seen that sanitary matters 
occupied some of the time and attention of Sec- 
tion F. It will be also seen from these papers, that 
Belfast does not stand so high in point of health 
as it does in commercial activity and enterprise. 
There is one standing abomination in the town to 
which we think it our duty to draw attention, 
since it has come under our notice—an open ditch, 
called the Black Staff Ditch (for the future it should 
be called the Black Flag Ditch), running through 





t In thus designating the works of the Society, we of 
course except Dr. Bliss’s ‘ Life of Antony Wood’ (the first 
volume of a new edition of the ‘Athen,’ which will not be 
gone on with by this Society), and the reprint of Heylyn’s 
‘History of the Reformation,’ edited by the Rey. J. C. 


Robertson. When we observe these works in the series of 
the Society’s publications, it excites our wonder how they 
could possibly have got there. 





the town, and under the principal road that leads 
to the Queen’s College. e scent of this dreadfy) 
ditch is perceptible at a distance of sever 
hundred yards. Now, on its borders are bua. 
dreds of houses with thousands of inhabitants 
These houses are the constant seat of typhus fever 
and other contagious diseases,—and it was along 
this ditch that cholera prevailed more f 

than in any other part of the town.—We appealap 
the inhabitants of Belfast whether the time has:ngt 
come when this cause of death should be removed 
from amongst them. Is it not strange, that whilst 
they are calling the philosophers around them, and 
themselves furnishing philosophers to the call,ia 
simple and obvious a problem, involving the health 
and very lives of themselves and of their childsen, 
should remain unsolved ? 

We notice by the Glasgow papers that the 
Clyde Trustees have voted a pension of 1001. a-year 
to the widow of the late Henry Bell, for his sep. 
vices in the cause of river navigation. The 
pension was paid to Mr. Bell during his life,— 
and the trustees have now extended it to his 
widow. 

Mr. Alexander Williamson, one of the origina 
shareholders in University College, has offered a 
sum of 50/. asa prize for the most successful experi- 
mental research in the session. of 1852-3, by stu. 
dents of the Birkbeck Laboratory. The money hag 
been placed in the hands of the Council,—and the 
donor has intimated a probability of his offerings 
similar prize in subsequent sessions. 

A letter from the Herald, one of the vessels 
sent out to make a survey in the South Sea, has 
been received in Plymouth, and published in -the 
papers. It is d&ted ‘‘ off St. Vincent, Cape de 
Verd Islands, July 25th;” which was more than 
six weeks after the Expedition left the sound. The 
loss of the interpreter for New Caledonia, Sine 
Peah, was the only incident which had occurred 
that could in any way affect the purposes of the 
voyage. The only other fact deserving of record 
which results from the letter, is, the dilatoriness 
with which the voyage seems to be conducted 
in this its initiatory stage. The Herald will 
scarcely deserve its name unless it shall contrive 
to get on a little faster. 
days to arrive off Cape de Verd: a distance which 
the Queen of the South, in her last trip, made in 
nine! ‘ 

The worst has come, so far as literature is con- 
cerned, in the Austrian empire. On the Ist imst., 
the censorship of books was formally established 
at Vienna,—and from this time forth no work of 
art, science or imagination will be allowed to cir- 
culate in that vast ‘‘cantle” of Europe lying be 
tween the Alps and the Black Sea, the Illyrian 
islands and the mountains of Bohemia, except 
such as may find favour in the eyes of His Royal- 
Imperial-A postolic Majesty and those of his Minis- 
ter of Police, until—who shall say when? The 
laws of the new Austrian censor are more severe 
and arbitrary than any hitherto known, even in 
the east of Europe. Every bale of books arriving 
at Bodenbach is to be examined. The police 
have a wide margin of powers; for they are not 
only instructed to seize on and detain every 
volume entered in the formal list of prohibitions, 
but every other work that may appear to them in 
any way objectionable. So far, this is the plan 
followed in Russia. But the Cossack King has at 
least the honesty to send back such works as it 
may not suit his fancy to admit into his dominions 
to their owners, while the new Austrian regulations 
impose the whole loss of the books seized on the 
bookseller, whether they are in the condemned lists 
or not. Under such regulations it is obviously 
impossible for a sound and safe book trade to exist. 
In order to secure the better observance of the new 
laws, the Austrian consul in Leipsig has been 
commanded to make himself acquainted with the 
name and nature of every new work that issues 
from the press—wherever this is possible, before 
the date of its publication, so that the police may 
be on their guard. How far the powers of this 
upon letters extend, we are not aware; but 
supervision will probably be kept up in all the 
literary capitals of Europe. In Vienna, Prague, 
and other publishing cities, regulations equally 





It had taken forty-five: 
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‘ have been made against the appearance of | electrical agency may possibly induce the Ad- 
iginal works: and in order to simplify the rule in | miralty to erect a Time Signal ere long at P y- 
alisuch cases asmightutherwise admit of doubt, itis | mouth or at Devonport. This would be a great 
that Von Kempen, a rude illiterate soldier, | convenience, highly advantageous to the Govern- 
whose hatred of letters and literary men has been ment and to long-voyage shipping leaving the 
icly pronounced by himself, may refuse copy-| port. The inhabitants in memorializing the Ad- 
Level any work he pleases. The Austrian 
mt seems resolved to check the reading 
its of the people ;—should it succeed in render- 
them ignorant and brutal—what then ? 
+ press has, indeed, received a good many 
ings of late. Emperors, kings and presidents 
fave taken it into their heads in turn to wage war 
inst organs which have no strength beyond what 
they derive from public opinion. We have had the 
rama of this obstinate crusade against free 
thought,—we are now, it seems, to have the farce. 
r Soulouque—the negro majesty of Hayti 
—has instructed Herr Miinchmeyer, his represen- 
tative at Hamburgh, to protest against the jokes 
and squibs, the caricatures and odious comparisons 
ofwhich he is the subject—Louis Napoleon has 
been called “‘the French Soulouque!” Should 
he hear of any more laughing at his expense, 
Soulouque threatens to retaliate! 

The annual meeting of the Society by which the 
Bvening Classes are sustained in so many parts of 
London has been held at Crosby Hall, and a favour- 
able Report was made of the last year’s proceed- 

The good done by these Evening Classes, 
aswe have reason to know, is almost incalculable. 
They should be recommended to the attention of 
young men by all who take an interest in their 


and education. 

The Government (fazette announces that the 
€ommittee of Council on Education have appointed 
the following gentlemen to be Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Schools:—the Rev. R. F. Meredith, 
rector of East Chalborough, Somerset, and vicar 
of Halstock, Dorset; the Rev. Robert Louis Koe, 
incumbent of St. Margaret's, Yalding, Kent; the 
Rev. John G. C. Fussell, incumbent of Chantrey, 


Victualling Office, would do well to direct the 


the great advantages of a Time Signal.” 

The Carmarthen Journal has. an interesting 
article on the state of education in Wales. Much 
good has been done by the schools recently estab- 
lished throughout the Principality. In the mining 
and slate districts of North Wales several new 
schools are in progress of erection, while those 
already established are in a state of great effi- 
ciency. Upwards of 60 masters, says the journal 
referred to, are at present in the Carnarvon Train- 
ing Institution during the harvest meeting, and 
these instruct no less than 4,500 children in the 
diocese of Bangor and St. Asaph. At Trawsfaydd, 
in the heart of the Merionethshire hills, a school 
has been established which, considering the scat- 
tered state of the population in these mountainous 
districts, is carried on with remarkable success ; 
but, generally speaking, the physical obstacles to 
regular attendance at schovl are so great in the 
more isolated and hilly parts of the country, as 
well as in portions of Cardiganshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire, that but little good can be at present 
effected. In the more northern counties and in 
Anglesey the results are highly satisfactory, In 
South Wales the various educational institutes 
are, on the whole, ina very promising state :—par- 
ticularly in the rising town of Aberdare, in Gla- 
morganshire, where great efforts are making to 
satisfy the scholastic wants of a rapidly increasing 
population. The chief point of interest in these 
Welsh schools is, the rapid progress of the English 
tongue—the talisman that is to put the Saxon 
and Cymric peasant on the same level of oppor- 
near Frome; the Rev. William Birley, incumbent | tunity. Some very eccentric individuals are try- 
of Chorley, near Manchester; and the Rev. Thomas | ing to persuade the Welshman that he and his 
Wilkinson, vicar of Stanwix, Cumberland. Thus sons are better off without English than they 
it would seem that the whole of these offices have would be with it ; but every line of railway into 
at | got into the hands of members of the | the hill districts helps to proclaim the absurdity 
ministry of the Established Church—to the entire | of this notion. 
exclusion of men whose professions are those of, himself unable to travel, traffic or talk as pros- 
letters, science, or scholarship. Of what the reve- perously as his neighbour who has condescended to 
rend personages whose names are here given may | know the common tongue of the land of which his 
have done to win the honourable and responsible | country forms a part. 
appointments to which we find them named we| The Educational Institute of Scotland, finding 
Lave not the slightest notion where to find the| that its means of conveying a knowledge of its 
teeord. Their names are wholly unknown to us| existence and movements to the mansion and 
in connexion with either literature or education. | the cottage are inadequate to its needs, has deter- 
No title beyond the title to orders, and the clerical | mined to issue an educational and literary journal, 
incumbencies growing thereon, is apparent. The |—something, as appears by the prospectus, like 
gentlemen named may have other gifts,—but so far the organ of the London College of Preceptors, 
as-we know they are hidden. ‘The Educational Times.’ This new Scotch peri- 

The bridge which is to lay open the grounds of , odical will address itself mainly to those engaged in 
Battersea for the service of the crowded population ; the business of tuition, or who are otherwise inter- 
of Chelsea, is proceeding, like most of our social _ ested in the school system of Scotland. 
movements, slowly but steadily. While the works| Our contemporary, the Daily News—which has 
at the river are in progress, approaches are making _ done excellent service by its exposure of abuses 
n both sides :—on the Surrey side, from Clapham, | in our great public charities, and is generally well 
Brixton, and Wandsworth,—on the Middlesex | informed in what relates to those endowments— 
aide, from Kensington, Che!sea, and Pimlico. By | Teports, that Mr. Fearon, the Attorney-General’s 
these means the improvements are expected to be | solicitor for charities, was recently on a visit to 
all finished at the same time. | William of Wykeham’s much abused foundation, 

The question of Greenwich time as public time , St. Mary’s College, Winchester ; and allows its 
forthe city of Bristol has at length been deter- | readers to infer that this visit is made with refer- 
mined in the affirmative. At a meeting of the ence to some intention on the part of men in office 
town council on Tuesday last, it was resolved by | of promoting a better administration of that noble 
amajority of 27 to 3, ‘‘ That in order to obviate ,endowment,—which, it is said, cannot be of less 

many inconveniences resulting from the want , amount now than 20,000/. a year. 
of uniformity in the time kept by the public; The Scientific Congress of France commenced 
¢locks and the railway, Greenwich time be kept, its sittings, in one of the halls of the Capitol, at 
by all the clocks under the management of the | Toulouse, on Monday last. Count de Peyronnet, 
council, and that a committee be appointed to! delegated from the Academy of Bordeaux, was 
confer with the persons in charge of the various elected President,—and MM. de Caumont, Ber- 
other public and parish clocks.” ‘It is a re-| tiné, Roux, of Marseilles, and Du Mege were 
ble coincidence,” observes a correspondent, chosen Vice-Presidents. 
“that on the very day on which this resolution Letters received in Paris from M. Place, Consul 
Was passed, just a century had elapsed since the at Mosul, report further excavations and successes 
Act 24 Geo. 2, c. 23, which is known as the among the mounds of Nineveh. Among the recent 
‘new style’ Act. came into operation. By this gains from this rich mine of antiquities, besides a 
Act the 3rd of September was reckoned the 1ith. large addition of statues, bas-reliefs in marble, 
—The facility of transmitting Greenwich time by 





The Welsh-speaking peasant finds 
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| 
| 
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miralty to alter the clocks of the Dockyard and | of any of the resources of architecture. 





pottery, and articles of jewellery, which throw | 


light on the habits and customs of the inhabitants 
of the ancient city, the French explorers have been 
able to examine the whole of the palace of Khor- 
sabad and its dependencies. In so doing, they are 
said to have elucidated some doubtful points, and 
obtained proof that the Assyrians were not ignorant 
Place 
has discovered a large gate, twelve feet high, which 


attention of this department of Government to | appears to have been one of the entrances to the 


city,—several constructions in marble,—two rows 
of columns, apparently extending a considerable 
distance,—the cellar of the palace, still containing 
regular rows of jars, which had probably been fill 
with wine—for, at the bottom of these jars there is 
still a deposit of a violet colour. The operations 
have not been confined to the immediate vicinity 
of Khorsabad. M. Place has caused excavations 
to be made in the hills of Bachicca, Karamless, 
Teu Leuben, Mattai, Karakock, Digan, &c., on 
the left bank of the Tigris, within ten leagues from 
Khorsabad. In them he has found monuments, 
tombs, jewellery, and some articles in gold and 
other metal and in stone. At Dziziran there is a 
monument, which, it is supposed, may turn out to 
be as large as that of Khorsabad. At Mattai, and 
at a place called Barrian, M. Place has found bas- 
reliefs cut in solid rock :—they consist of a number 
of colossal figures and of a series of full-length por- 
traits of the Kings of Assyria. M. Place reports, 
that he has taken copies of his discoveries by means 
of the photographie process:—and he announces 
that Col. Rawlinson has authorized him to make 
diggings near the places which the English are 
engaged in examining, 





GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.— The 
Grand Moving Diora iMustrating the WELLINGTON 
CAMPAIGNS in INDIA, PORTUGAL, and SPAIN, conaluding 
with the BATTLE of WATERLOD, is NOW EXHIBITING 
daily. Afternoons, Three o'clock ; Evenings, Eight o’clock.—Ad- 
mission, ls. ; Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s. Doors open half- 
an-hour before each representation. 

THE GOULD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA.—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from his Sketches made 
upon the spot, by J. 8. Prout, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, 
Regent Street, next the Polytechnic. Among the —_ Scenes 
are—Piymouth Sound— Madeira—Cape of Good Hope—Seuth Sea 
Whale Fishing—Melbourne—Geelong—The Road to the Diggings 
— Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue Mount mer-hill 
Creek—Ophir—Encampment of Gold Diggers by Movnlight. It 
being desirable that the Scenes should be described by one perso- 
nally acquainted with the Colony, Mr. Prout has, for a short time, 
undertaken that office. — Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats, 28, ; Gal- 
lery,6d, At Three and Eight o'clock. 





PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— LECTURES :— 

y J.H. Pepper, Esq. on TESTING GOLD, and on the AUS- 
TRALIAN GOLD poeretors ae Dr. Bachhoffper, on the 
MODE of PRESERVING FRESH PROVISLONS illustrated 
by Specimens from Messrs. Ritchie and Movall, and Samples of 
Fadeuilhe’s Solidified Preserved Milk, and Moore’s Patent Con- 
centrated Milk.— By Mr. Crispe, on MURRALL’S PATENT 
NEEDLES.—By George Buckland, Esq., on MUSIC, illustrated 
by the Songs of Dibdin and other English Composers NEW 
SERIES of DISSULVING VIEWS, &c. &c.— Admission, 18.; 
Schovls and Children under ten yeors of age, Half-price. 

For hours see Programme. 





° FINE ARTS 


Fine-Art Gossip.—‘It may be that I shall 
leave a name sometimes remembered with expres- 
sions of goodwill in the abodes of those whose lot it 
is to labour, and to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow, when they shall recruit their 
exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed 
food, the sweeter because it is no longer leavened 
by a sense of injustice.”-—Such is the legend, bor- 
rowed from one of the last great speeches of Sir 
Robert Peel,—a speech spoken, as it would now al- 
most seem, under the weight of prophecy— inscribed 
on more than one of the rising Peel monuments. 
Sir Robert Peel, who in life had the rare courage 
to own that he could err, had in death the nobility 
torefuseall merely tinsel honours,—and he lay down, 
reposing on that essential greatness of which these 
two exceptional facts are among the conspicuous 
expressions. In return for what he rejected he 
has received from the suffrage of the popular heart 
a title which is beyond the reach of royal patent, 
as it is above the herald’s means of blazoning :— 
and we know of no lesson te public men at once 
more touching in its lan e and more wholesome 
in its moral than that proclamation of love and 
gratitude which town after town is taking up 
towards the man who had the greatness to retrace 
the path of error in the people's cause. Last week 
—it was the turn of Bury, in Lancashire :—and 
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of all the Peel inaugurations no one has been 
attended by circumstances so affecting as this. 
The interest here was fed by local association, 
until it deepened into pathos. In Bury the 
name of Peel is emphatically a household word ; 

and if the great statesman belongs in his 
greatness to the country in general, to Bury he 
seeins to belong in some especial and familiar sense. 
The arrangements for the inauguration were so 
felicitously contrived as to bring out all the touch- 
ing morals of this connexion. Here was what 
Mr. Baily himself, the sculptor of the Bury statue, 
called the recognition of ‘‘ the greatness gone from 
us in the town which was its cradle.” The com- 
mittee who were about to dedicate the statue 
which seems in a sense to lift the statesman out of 
the grave in which he had been laid, took for their 
starting point the very chamber in which he was 





because, by persons of open minds, not easily irri- 
tated by dogmatism, he will scarcely be consulted 
without yielding instruction and precise know- 
ledge. It is said, that Mr. Pugin used to lament 
that he had never been permitted fully to carry 


The fabric which was so largely raised by his own 
bounty at Ramsgate is still incomplete ; and it 


somewhat stormy professional life have been ex- 
hausted in the attempt, for once, to fulfil his 
dream of building and decorating an old Roman 
Catholic church in the midst of this new world 
of ours. 

The Siécle contains the following paragraph.— 
“Casts are at present being taken, not only of the 
Great Sphynx, but also of a certain number of 
the finest statues, Egyptian, Greek, Roman and 


born :—and following the march between those ex- | French, the whole being destined to form part of 


treme points—the fountain, and the monument to 
mark, as it were, the spot at which the full stream 


| 


a great exhibition to be formed in the New Crystal 
Palace near London. Last year the French Go- 


sank into the earth—the imagination travels over | vernment made an application to the administra- 


all the crowded points that lay between.—Then, 
the aged brothers of the deceased baronet were 
present; and as the memories of the old familiar 
scene thickened around them, they went farther 
back than even the cradle of the statesman himeelf, 
opened a yet older grave, and brought in the vene- 
rable shade of the father of them all to share 
in the love and reverence that were flowing so 
abundantly for his illustrious son.—But by far 
the most touching of all the touching incidents 
of the day was, the way in which the people 
rendered their homage at this new shrine. With 
that fine sentiment which only real feeling can 
confer, they are described by the correspon- 
dent of the Times as having refrained from any 
loud demonstration in that moment of excitement 
for others when the coverings were swung away, 
and the statue stood suddenly revealed,—lest some 
portion of their acclaim should, in the presence of 
the political actors, be taken as having a reference to 
the political contest recently closed amongst them. 
But when the actors were gone, and as the evening 
fell, they gathered in groups around the statue, 
and talked affectionately of the man who had 
brought cheap bread into their homes.—The 
statue—of whose casting in bronze we have already 
given our readers an account-—is 10 feet high; 
and rises, with its pedestal, &c., to a height of 234 
feet, in the Market Place of Bury. It had the 
emphatic testimony of the family of the deceased 
Statesman to its merit as a portrait.—On the day 
following this inauguration, a minor ceremonial 
took place on Holcombe Hill, near Bury. Hol- 
combe Hill commands a wide extent of prospect,— 
and on its summit a plain substantial column, 48 
yards high, was erected, bearing on one of its sides 
the single word Peel—forming a sort of outwork 
to the inner shrine,—and from the hill°top beckoning 
the world to the work of Art and of commemoration 
that lies beyond. 

On Tuesday last died, as we learn from our 
contemporaries, Mr. Welby Pugin : — at his 
house in Ramsgate. The name of this gentleman 
will live in the world of architects and decorators, 
not so much because of the buildings which he 
erected and adorned — foremost among which 
are Lord Shrewsbury’s church at Cheadle, the 
Monastery of St. Bernard at Charnwood, St. 
George’s, Southwark, and St. Augustine’s, Rams- 
gate (on which last a large part of the architect's 
private fortune was expended),—nor even because 
he was largely employed by Sir Charles Barry, to 
do that for the Houses of Parliament which Sir 
Charles should have been able to do for himself,— 
but as being one of the first artists in England 
who, on system, betook himself to the archo- 
logical study of style and symbolisin in ornament. 
That this was narrowed to one formula, one period, 
one creed, by the zealous adoption of Roman 
Catholicism by Mr. Pugin—though it reacted un- 
favourably on his own creative powers, and his jus- 
tice in appreciation,—does not lessen the value of 
his researches and collections to those interested in 
the special subject to which he confined himself. 
As a writer on Architecture, Mr. Pugin was apt 
to be arrogant, exclusive, and crotchetty,—yet, in 
this character, again, he will hardly be forgotten ; 





tion of the British Museum for leave to have casts 
taken of some Greek monuments there, which 
would have been useful to French artists. The 
board at once refused. This year the administra- 
tion accords the application made to it by the 
founders of the Crystal Palace. The English will 
now soon be enabled to admire the casts of the 
finest pieces of sculpture in the French museums.” 
—We insert this paragraph mainly for the purpose 
of expressing our entire disbelief in that portion 
of it which affirms a proceeding of great discourtesy 
on the part of the Museum administration towards 
the Government of France. The year in question 
was especially a year of international! courtesies ; 
and whatever may be the circumstances which have 
misled our French contemporary, we have no 
doubt whatever that the Trustees, if their attention 
be called to the matter, can give them a complexion 
entirely different from that assumed in the above 
paragraph. 

The managers of the City of London School have 
sent fifty guineas—and the masters thirty guineas— 
to the fund raising for the benefit of the widow and 
children of the late Mr. J. W. Allen. A consider- 
able sum has been collected for the same purpose 
from artists and lovers of Art,—which the friends 
of the deceased are in hopes of yet augmenting. 
Mr. Allen was cut offjust as his art was obtaining 
that public appreciation which would have been in 
itself a provision for his family,— leaving eight 
young children to the charities of the world. 

The Committee of Council on Education, anxious 
to aid the better artistic training of the young, 
have issued circulars to the inspectors of schools 
directing them to aid by every means at their dis- 
posal the system proposed by the Department of 
Practical Art for making elementary drawing part 
of the scheme of our national education. With 
this view, it is intended to introduce lessons in the 
simple elements of drawing into all our village 
and town schools which may be willing to bear a 
small proportion of the necessary expenses,—and 
to establish for the more advanced scholars a cen- 
tral school for drawing in every town. _ 

A new palace is, it is stated, about to be built 
for the Queen at Balmoral. The new site lies 
nearer to the river than that of the old mansion, 
—and the structure will front due south, along the 
pleasant road to England. The new palace is to be 
of modern architecture,—and will cost, it is said, 
between 80,0002. and 100,000/. 

A subscription is on foot for the restoration of the 
pretty little Lady Chapel attached to Tynemouth 
Priory. The works have already commenced, 
under the careful eye of Mr. Dobson, of New- 
castle,—and the sum required has been fixed (mode- 
rately enough) at 4607. The Duke of Northum- 
berland has given 301. and the Vicar of Tynemouth 
101. towards the subscription. 

A statue in honour of Descartes has been placed 
on its pedestal at Blois, from the atelier of Count 
de Nieuwekerke. 

A Correspondent under the signature of ‘ Cleri- 
cus” writes as follows.—Your contemporary the 
Builder appears to have abandoned himself to Mr. 
Garbett and his impracticable notions regarding the 
restoration and decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


! 





But it is fervently to be desired that the disastrous 
day which should see the restoration adushehed te 


, Mr. Garbett is yet far distant. To theclerical eo 


ration at St. Paul’s, the levity of that gentleman’; 


| remarks, and his utter disregard of the ecclesias. 
out his views in any building erected by him. | 


tical principle adopted in the construction of the 


| Cathedral, are not likely to be acceptable. We 





| are, probably, secure against the conversion of the 
may be feared that the earnings of his earnest and | 


nave, choir and transepts into vestibules, and ma 

not live to see the whole congregation brought 
westward of the organ and collected in a species of 
arcus or forum, arranged somewhat after the man. 
ner of Surrey Chapel, which I imagine to be 
good in Mr. Garbett’s sight. And so we may yet 
rest in peace. But without entering into any 
particulars—for the reason that none are yet 
known—as to the nature of the works contem. 
plated by the Dean and Chapter, or speculating 
upon what is meant by “following the original 
design,” or on the probability of the dome being 
again filled with pilasters and people in imprae. 
ticable positions,—permit me to make a sugges. 
tion which, if adopted, would, I humbly conceive, 
be of great utility in extending the practical use. 
fulness of our great cathedral. My suggestion ig, 
that the choir (which for the purposes of public 
worship is confined to the central portion of the 
eastern limb of the church) should be thrown open 
so as to include within its space for congregational 
assemblage, the aisles on each side ;—and I would 
further suggest that the organ-screen should be 
removed, and the eight marble pillars on which 
the gallery rests should be brought many feet 
westward, and placed as a screen at the intersee. 
tion of the choir and the body of the edifice, 
Thus a great enlargement of the means of accom. 
modating a congregation, and an elegant adapta- 
tion of the existing materials would I humbly 
conceive, be attained. The woodwork of the choir 
is scarcely worth preserving, for, however excel- 
lent the carving may be, yet the effect is spoiled 
by the cumbrous design, which overwhelms the 
whole eastern part of the Cathedral, and obstructs 
the use of all—except a small and narrow portion 
—for the solemn purposes for which it was in- 
tended. The organ could easily be disposed of by 
dividing it, as at Westminster, and a communi- 
cating movement fixed in a gallery over the 
marble screen which I have suggested.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NOTES ON THE FESTIVALS. 

Birmingham Festival.—Thursday.*—Little need 
be noted regarding the admirable performance 
of the ‘Messiah,’ in presence of, possibly, the 
largest audience ever assembled to enjoy that im- 
perishable work.—The air ‘But who may abide,’ 
restored to its original voice—the contralto—pro- 
duced a greater effect than it is wont to do from 
bass lips, owing to the fine declamation and finished 
execution of Miss Dolby.—The essay of Signor 
Tamberlik to sing English, in the tenor bravura 
‘Thou shalt break them,’ though sufficiently credit- 
able, can by no means have justified his great 
London stage reputation to a provincial concert 
audience. It should be explained, however, on 
well-founded report, that this artist was suffering 
throughout the week from an extra visitation of 
nervousness ; and that, indeed, generally, Signor 
Tamberlik finds the orchestra an arena so little 
congenial to him as to have expressed his deter- 
mination never again to appear in it. This the 
musical world has good reason to regret, shouid 
the resolution be kept.—The voice of Miss Wil- 
liams told with particular charm in the first stanza 
of ‘ He shall feed his flock.’ The bass share of the 
soli has been throughout all the morning per 
formances at Birmingham their least satisfactory 
portion. 

On Thursday evening Beethoven’s ‘ Choral Syn- 
phony,’ the introduction of which might well be 
considered as a hazardous experiment, entirely 
succeeded in satisfying the audience of a Festival 
Concert. Its performance was most creditable—as 





* In our last week's notice [pp. 975, 976] by a slip of the 
pen, the days of the week were mis-stated. Monday and 
Tuesday were printed in place of Tuesday and Wednestay 
—the real days of performance. 
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rds its last terrible movement, excellent: the 
yast chorus keeping in shrill tune to the very last 
note. It should be noted that that which, when 
done by M. Berlioz, for our New Philharmonic 
Concerts, with as many extra rehearsals as he 
required, was paraded as a favour anda feature, M. 
Costa accomplished as well, if not better, as a part 
of the heavy and fatiguing duties ofa grand festival, 
—and with but one full rehearsal. Since the French 
conductor's effort was trumpeted beforehand, the 
Italian Jfuestro’s habit of quietly accomplishing 
that which he undertakes without any clarions 
blown to prepare the world for the duty done 
should in justice be signalized when it is illustrated 
by such an instance of mastery as the performance 
ot Thursday week. In the opening movement— 
Beethoven’s grandest and wildest a//eyro—the wind 
instruments were weak. It was suggested to us, 
that this arose from the vast power of the vio- 
lins ; but the very same drawback was noted [anfe, 
p 554] with regard to the much-vaunted perform- 
ance at Exeter Hall :—and .it may be therefore | 
presumed that the fault may have been in both 
cases ascribable to timidity in the players, called 
on to phrase most nicely and promptly in pas- | 
sages of the greatest difficulty. Should, however, 
the objection be valid, it determines the size of the 
orchestra which should be employed,—since doub- | 
ling the wind parts is a measure hazardous enough | 
as all conductors know, and further increase of 
flutes, clarionets, bassoons, horns, &c. &c. could 
only produce confusion, except in a Prince Po- | 
tenkin’s horn-band of human aufomata.—The choral | 
portion of the Symphony, however striking in | 
points and imposing when as colossally performed | 
as in Birmingham and London, is still neither the 
high nor the complete music which rhapsodists or | 
republicans have declared it to be. Its reputation 
will depend mainly on the rarity of its performance 
—and this is provided for by its harassing difficulty. 
Either its crudities and fragmentary portions if 
frequently heard must become universally offen- 
sive, or else taste must become reconciled to that 
which is essentially false in harmony and feeble in | 
construction.—Of the miscellaneous act of Thurs- 
day evening’s concert there is no need to speak. 
Friday Morning.—The last work performed at 
the Birmingham Festival was ‘Samson,’ as ar- 
ranged by M. Costa for the Sacred Harmonie 
Society [ante, p. 259]. The oratorio, as we have 
already said, is now in its most available form: | 
making the fourth of that imperishable quartett of 
compositions of which ‘ The Messiah,’ ‘ Israel,’ and 
‘Judas’ are the other three. It was very well ren- 
dered.—The finest piece of bravwra execution which 
we ever heard from an English tenor (because 
evener and less fitful in its passages than Braham’s) 
was, the harassing aria, ‘Why does the God of Israel | 
deep? sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, so .as to make 





itevident that he is resolved to command every 
style of music, and not that alone to which his 
peculiar voice is sympathetic. That his expressive | 
singing, also, has by this improved flexibility 
gained in variety and delicacy, might be heard in 
his rendering of ‘Total eclipse,’ which was delivered 
as subtly as the grand aria in question was bril- | 


liantly sung. Mr. Reeves has the best days of no | 
ordinary career before him, if he will turn the effect 

produced by him at Birmingham toitsright account. 

—We were on this occasion anew arrested by the 

majesty, freshness, and dramatic variety of the 

final scene of ‘Samson ;'—beginning with the chorus | 
‘Great Dagon,’ and sustained to the close, with | 
one interruption,—this being the air ‘ How willing | 
my paternal love!’ which, sweet as it is, is not | 
welcome, owing to the position it occupies. What | 
can be more arrogant and savage in its triumph | 
than the Philistine revel ?—What can be newer or 
bolder in its employment of modern materials for 
effect than the chorus ‘ Hear us, O God’ !—What 
can be nobler than the funeral music, including 
the sublime and stately March? As was finely 
observed to us, whenever sadness can be expressed 
i a major key, the pathos becomes far deeper 
than when the gloomiest of minor chords is resorted 
to. Something of the kind is touched in the well- 

own line,— 
I’m never merry when I hear sweet music ; 
—the strange pain which exists in all our most 





| have been used to hear (and, hitherto, to receive 


| to this gifted artist, should she please to follow it. 


exquisite gratifications of the senses being in cases 
like the March turned by the poet to its highest 
account. But the poet must be a Handel; and 
poorer men are apt to resort to all manner of 
means which are at once more direct, secondary, 
and easy of employment, inasmuch as they demand 
less vigour of thought, less intensity of conception. 
But while writing notes, we must not be fascinated 
into speculation. —To return to facts : — record 
must be made of the effect produced by Madame 
Viardot in the air ‘ Ye sons of Israel,’—the finest 
singing of Handel in our experience: felt and 
re-demanded as such ;—making real all that we 


cum grano) of the triumphs of Madame Mara in the 
highest music, and opening an entirely new career 


Were the airs in Handel's oratorios severally raised 
to this their due height by their respective singers, 
we should hear no more of his heaviness, no more 
of his antiquated forms, than we do with regard to 
the plays of Shakspeare, which please sparingly 
when they are played, not because their superb 
stage effects are few, but because interpreters are 
wanting.—With a brilliant performance of ‘ Let 
the bright Seraphim,’ by Madame Novello, and 
its following chorus, the Birmingham Festival for 
1852 closed. 

As a musical celebration, we believe that this 
meeting may be pointed to as unique ;—since the 
foregoing notes have indicated that, in spite of 
the entire change which has passed over England, 
bringing our fine London performances and per- 
formers within reach of every one,—in spite of the 
impossibility of providing for every Festival a 
novelty which shall at first excite curiosity and 
afterwards retain interest,—the managers know 
how to keep their ground and maintain their posi- 
tion by providing the best possible execution of 
well chosen works. The liberality and indefatigable 
courtesy of every one concerned in all minor 
arrangements, made attendance at this meeting— 
as it should be—a social, no less than a musical, 
pleasure.—We are glad to record, on the authority 
of the local journals, that the Festival in financial 
success has surpassed the meeting of 1849. 





Musica AnD Dramatic Gossip.—-The musical 
meeting of the Three Choirs, alternately held at 
Gloucester, Worcester, and (as this year) Hereford, 
is notoriously managed on principles which have 
such little artistic value or significance, as merely 
to claim a paragraph, in place of @ separate note : 
—the singers engaged and the “works performed 
having been already megfioned in this journal. 
The Hereford Festival, just over, showed no sign 
of improved administration,—and, so far as we can 
make out from our contemporaries, was even less 
satisfactory in results than usual. The want of 
access to the town by railway is dwelt on as one 
cause of failure :—thus correcting the speculations 
of some who have been left to fancy that the 
attraction of a Provincial Festival might be great 
in proportion as the inhabitants of the district had 
few opportunities of taking an excursion up to 
Exeter Hail or to the rival Operas. If the contrary 
be really the case,—and if those who have heard 
much music are still found eager to travel in search 
of more,—the best days of the English-provincial 
Musical Festival may be still to come.—Mean- 
while, we are looking forward with more than 
ordinary curiosity to the result of the experiment 
about to be made at Norwich next week. 

In the Morning Post of Monday last will be 
found particulars of a new project for the ex- 
trication of Her Majesty's Theatre from its pre- 
sent difficulties. A joint-stock company is to be 
formed, headed by certain noblemen and gentle- 
men, (some of whom, we believe, are already 
proprietors of boxes and stalls). The sum of 
200,0007. is to be raised, for the purchase of the 
lease and the properties, &c. &c. A director is 
to be appointed, —in natural probability, says 
the Post, Mr. Lumley,—subject to a committee, 
who are to have ‘the exclusive control over re- 
ceipts and expenditure.”—Here is a goodly scheme 
on paper ; but of a few rather important facts there 
is not a hint. Some years ago Her Majesty's 
Theatre is understood to have been purchased by 





Mr. Lumley with the proceeds of the sale in per- 
petuo of a large number of stalls and boxes. These 
are no longer available to any committee or lessee. 
But though Mr. Lumley sat rent free, —com- 
menced his career with a perfect and brilliant troupe, 
—continued it during a period which comprised the 
great railway year and the Great Exhibition year, 

and carried it out with the unparagoned attrac- 
tion of such an artiste as Mdlle. Lind, —it is 
notorious that, under all these conditions, and with 
all these chances, it has been found impossible by 
him to avert ruin. How a property so largely 
lopped of its proportions is now to bear a heavy 
rent-charge, or in what manner a management 
hitherto unsuccessful is now to become skilful and 
capable, are questions well worth propounding by 
all who are averse to seeing any great undertaking 
commenced on calculations the issue of which must 
be deficit and disappointment. 

Mr. Bunn is among the last musical and dra- 
matic stars that have departed to America.—M. 
Jullien, we learn, is under engagement to go 
thither.—Miss Catharine Hayes is going, if she be 
not already gone, to California.—While touching 
on American ground, let us acknowledge having 
received Dwight’s Journal of Music, a Boston 
periodical devoted to the art,—and, so far as we 
can judge, conducted in an intelligent and gentle- 
manly spirit. 

Since we wrote last Herr Henselt has passed 
through London for the Continent, with the inten- 
tion, it is stated, of passing the musical season of 
1853 in England.—A great Italian contrabassist, 
Signor Gilardoni, is announced as among the musi- 
cal wonders about to be heard at Paris during the 
coming winter. 

A new opera by M. Reber, ‘ Le Ptre Gaillard,’ 
is said to have thoroughly succeeded at the Opéra 
Comique of Paris. This we are glad to record: 
having long esteemed its composer as one of the 
most graceful and thoroughly-skilled among quiet 
musicians; and being on every account gratified 
to perceive that quiet music, when good, can still 
gain a hearing.—The opera ‘Si j'étais Roi,’ by the 
slighter and sprightlier M. A. Adam, with which 
the Thédtre Lyrique has re-opened for the season, 
seems te have been moderately successful—not 
more, ° 

The musical news from Germany is unimportant. 
After having broken her promise to sing at M. 
Roger’s benefit at Berlin, Mdlle. Wagner has re- 
appeared at the Opera there in ‘I Montecchi.’— 
M. Roger is said to be under engagement to return 
next year to Berlin, at the express instance of 
Royalty :—H.M. the King of Prussia having com- 
missioned a new opera from M. Flotow for the 
occasion, in which the principal part will be sus- 
tained by the French artist.—There appears to be 
no end of the relics of Mozart which come to 
light. The South German journals have just an- 
nounced the discovery of several compositions in 
MS., (early or incomplete works it may be sup- 
posed), and also of a very large collection of letters 
from the composer to Leopold Mozart. These, 
it is to be hoped, will be given to the public, since 
the maestro was playful and shrewd on paper ; 
and his characters of contemporaries, though not 
perhaps always just, are frequently instructive, 
from the bright and characteristic touches which 
they contain. ° 

Strange things are turning up in the old, no less 
than in the new, musical world. When we advert 
to the myriad richly-endowed foundations for the 
teaching of singing possessed by Italy, which, after 
having produced the only great school of singers 
in Europe, have, one by one, crumbled away,— 
the fact of the establishment and success at Trieste 
of popular singing schools, taught according to an 
Ttalian arrangement of the Wilhem method, be- 
comes alike curious and suggestive,—be the amount 
of hope for the future implied in it greater or less. 

Madame Dudevant has just produced another 
theatrical piece in Paris, ‘Le Démon du Foyer,’ 
with little success. This time, moreover, having 
been somewhat sharply criticized by M. Janin, 
—like Madame de Girardin on the occasion of the 
publication of her luckless ‘Ecole des Journalistes,’ 
—Madame Dudevant has had the imprudence to 
retaliate ; and to criticize her critic in a letter, to 
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which M. Janin has replied in the Journal des 
Débats in his most courteously ironical fashion. 

The last arrivals from America announce the 
death of Miss Laura Addison,—the English actress 
whose appearance at Sadler’s Wells some six years 
since our readers will not have forgotten. Her 
acting there in such parts as Mabel, in Mr. Mar- 
ston’s ‘ Patrician’s Daughter,’ raised t hopes of 
a future excellence, which certain faults of manner, 
cultivated and developed when they should have 
been carefully eradicated, tended finally to destroy. 
Dim hints are given of foul play, which had in- 
duced Miss Addison’s sister to demand a coroner’s 
inquest :—but, so far as we can perceive, nothing 
was produced to confirm such suspicions. The 
young actress died in a steamboat, while voyaging 
to New York. 





TWENTY-SECOND MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
To our account of the general proceedings at this 
meeting of the British Association we may add 
still a few words.—At former meetings of the 
Association, Saturday has been usually the day set 
rt for the excursions of the members :—an order 
which on the present occasion was departed from. 
On Saturday, as will be seen by our report, the 
business of the Sections this year proceeded as on 
other days :—and the excursions were thrown, as a 
more convenient arrangement, to the end of the 
meeting. On Thursday morning, the 9th, early, 
a party of about one hundred and fifty persons, in- 
cluding many eminent members of the Association, 
started from DonegalQuay for a pleasure trip to the 
Giant’s Causeway :—and on the way Mr. M‘Adam 
ointed out and described the various objects of 
interest comprised in the romantic scenery by 
which the strangers steamed.—At a later hour, 
another party of excursionists set out by special 
train from the Ballymena Railway terminus, to 
visit Antrim :—and these finally branched into two 
divisions—one of which proceeded to an inspection 
of Shane’s Castle and of the scenic beauties of 
Lough Neagh,—while a smaller and more scientific 
y set off to visit the geological curiosities in the 
neighbourhood of Sandy Braes. The former section 
were entertained by Lord Massereene and by Mr. 
Clarke, of the Steeple :—and indeed everywhere the 
several excursionists had bright sunshine and an 
Trish welcome.—The work of the meeting was 
done first:—and the Congress closed pleasantly 
with the natural banquet and a successful experi- 
ment on the proverbial hospitalities of the land. 
We may mention here, that the President elect 
for the coming year was incorrectly described as 
James Hopkins, Esq. in our last week's report. 
Mr. Hopkins’s name is William. The new Presi- 
dent, we may further remind our readers, is Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society, an M.A. of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, and President of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society. 


SATURDAY. 
Section AA—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE, 


* Report of Experiments on the Laws of the Con- 
duction of Heat,’ by Prof. J. D. Forpes.—Experi- 
ments have been altogether suspended since the 
last report by the severe illness of Prof. Forbes. 
—The result is this, that in the case of iron (the only 
one yet tried) the flux of heat through the solid is 
not in a simple direct proportion to the difference 
of temperature of two contiguous thin slices, but 
varies in a less rapid proportion; or, the conductivity 
diminishes as the temperature increases. 

*On the Laws of Magnetism and Diamagnetism,* 
by Prof. Matrevcct.—The author examined the 
influence of high temperatures and of compression 
on several substances. Iron, when passing from 
ordinary temperatures to a fusing heat, under the 


and diamagnetic substances, such as certain coals 
and charcoal, impure metals, gold, copper, zinc, &c., 
whieh are attracted at ordinary temperatures, appear 
to be temporarily repelled when strongly heated. 
The repulsive action of diamagnetic substances 
suffers a very slight diminution by fusion. But this 
is not the case with bismuth, with respect to which 
the author had verified and completed the observa- 
tion of Pliicker.. The Professor then detailed experi- 
ments proving this. He had also examined the 
influence of violent mechanical compression on mag- 
netic and diamagnetic substances :—for instance, by 
means of a copper box furnished with a serew, he 
compressed a cylinder of bismuth 3 millimetres 
diameter and 34 millimétres long to 28 millimétres, 
and found it had when compressed a diamagnetic 
action distinctly superior to that of its natural state. 
He had confirmed the fact discovered by Coulomb, 
and more recently by Plticker, that the oscillation 
of bismuth and of other feebly magnetic substances 
was independent of their weight,—or, in other words, 
that the diamagnetic power is proportionate to the 
weight of the cylinder. He had also examined the in- 
fluence of powerful electro-magnets on chemical 
affinity and on cohesion, and given several detailed 
results. He has studied the influence of the mag- 
netic power of the elements on that of the body 
resulting from their combinations. Although some 
elements which are diamagnetic have magnetic 
compounds, such as the protochlorate of copper, he 
in general found that the magnetical character of 
the compound results from that of its elements. He 
has made a number of experiments on the laws of 
equilibrium of diamagnetic bodies in the magnetic 
field, and on the reciprocal action of diamagnetic 
bodies; the methods of observing used being simple 
and ingenious, chiefly by observing the change of 
form or the curve of the common surface of one fluid 
when floating on another. He passed over many 


other topics with brief notice ; and concluded with 
calling Prof. Faraday’s attention to what he believes 
to be the most important fact of these researches, 
and which relates to an experimental theory of dia- 


magnetic phenomena. We abstain from publishing 
a full abstract, as the author wishes himself to arrange 
these researches before publication. 

‘On the Connexion between Geological Theories 
and the Figure of the Earth,’ by Mr. H. HenNnEssEy. 
—As Geology may be considered to embrace an 
examination of the form and structure of the earth, 
it follows that every correct geological theory must 
be capable of explaining the greater as well as the 
lesser inequalities in the figure of our planet. Cer- 
tain geological theories being incompatible with the 
supposition that the earth was originally in a state 
of fluidity, attempts have been made to account for 
its spheroidal figure by the abrading action of the 
waters at its surface. It has been shown by Playfair 
and Sir John Herschel that the carth would from 
such causes ultimately tend to assume the form of 
an oblate spheroid; but neither of these eminent 
mathematicians has presented such numerical re- 
sults as would enable us to satisfactorily compare 
the theory with observation. This the author has 
effected in a paper communicated to the Royal 
Trish Academy, in which he deduces for the polar 
compression according to the theory in question 43. 
The compression given by measurements is y}5; 
consequently, it seems that the theory of the earth's 
primitive solidity must be rejected in favour of 
that of its primitive fluidity, which agrees with 
observation. The author also pointed out an in- 
consistency in the theory of climates proposed by 
Sir Charles Lyell in order to account for the dimi- 
nution of temperature at the earth's surface since 
early geological epochs. This theory would require 
a gradual transport of matter from the equator to 
the poles, in order to account for a diminution of 
the heating surface of dry land at the equator. Con- 
sequently, on this theory the earth would tend to 





action of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe suspended by 
cocoon silk by a piece of caustic lime or a hori- 
zontal bar of copper wire in the magnetic field of a 
powerful electro-magnet, suffered a diminution, in 
one sufficiently exact experiment, of at least fifteen 
million times. All the compounds of iron and all 
natural substances containing a portion of metallic 
iron suffer a diminution by heat. Hence it is that 
all the natural and artificial compounds of magnetic 





b prolate instead of oblate. The author con- 
cluded by pointing out similar objections to the 
geological views known as the Neptunian theory and 
the chemical theory of volcanoes. 

Sir D. Brewster gave a description of a new and 
simple Polariscope.—which, however, could not be 
made intelligible without diagrams. 

‘On some new Phenomena of Diffraction,’ by 
Sir D. Brewsrer.—This communication was 
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interesting chiefly as it afforded an explanation a 
certain screw-like fringes which had Haagen] 
when a diffracting body, such as the point of . 
needle or a pin, was held in a beam of light, and the 
shadow projected on a screen, or examined with a 
telescope. Sir David asserted that these aroge. 

the interference of the internal and of the external 
diffractive bands discovered by Newton. He pointed 
out the relation this explanation had to the Curious 
fact, which had led him formerly to think that he 
had discovered a new property of light. This 
—that certain fringes were seen when the edge of g 
retarding plate of mica was turned towards one end 
of the spectrum, which were not to be seen when it 
was turned towards the other end,—and which had 
given rise to so much discussion between himself, the 
Astronomer Royal, Mr. Stokes, and others,—he cop. 
ceived to be thus fully explained. 

‘On a Manifold Binocular Camera,’ by 4, 
Ciaupet.—The author exhibited a Double Camer, 
for taking the two stereescopic daguerreotypes of 
groups or individuals,—and by which four double 
pictures could be successively taken with sgch 
rapidity as to be exact representations of the same 
circumstances. It would be impossible to make al] 
the mechanical arrangements of this instrument 
intelligible without drawings. The author also ex. 
hibited an instrument, which he called a stereo. 
scopeometer; by which he could accurately measure 
the angles, by which could be determined the place 
of the group or figure to be taken, and the position 
in every one of their adjustments of the double 
camera and its slides. 

‘On an Instrument for obtaining correct Represen- 
tations of Objects from Nature,’ by H. Twinine,— 
Thia little instrament was on the principle ofa 
theodolite ; by which the angular positions of the 
several objects in a scene in nature which the artist 
had resolved to transfer to his canvas could be 
accurately recorded in his note-book, and afterwards 
at leisure by the aid of a square frame of crossing 
threads accurately placed in a picture of any deter- 
mined size, according to certain simple rules, which 
the author pointed out, 

‘On the Equilibrium of elongated Masses of 
Ferro-magnetic Substances in uniform or varied 
fields of view,’ by Prof. W. Tuomson.—The author, 
by the aid of diagrams and mathematical explana- 
tions, described the circumstances of the equilibrium 
in uniform or variable fields of magnetic force of 
bodies of similar dimensions,—as, spheres, cubes, 
rhomboids, &c. ; and then demonstrated the effeet of 
placing two or more of them in successive proximity, 
so as to form elongated masses. He illustrated 
these views by many experiments. 

‘On Poisson’s Theoretic Anticipation of Magno- 
crystallic Action,’ by Dr. TynpaLt.—In an article 
in the Phil. Mag. for March, 1851, Prof W. 
Thomson -had drawn attention to the fact that 
Poisson had theoretically anticipated the discovery 
of magno-crystallic action by Plicker; and, in the 
latest Number of the‘ Annual Report of Liebig and 
Kopp’ Dr. Tyndall’s investigations are referred to 
as especially corroborating the above view. Highly 
as he prized the support and coincidence of Prof. 
Thomson on a scientific subject, he must decline 
subscribing to his views in the present instance; and 
he thought he would prove that the theory of 
Poisson was unsuited to explain the phenomenaof 
magno-crystallic action. By means of a pow 
electro-magnet, Dr. Tyndall had been enabled to 
prove each of his statements by actual experiment. 
Poisson supposed a magnetic body to be an as- 
semblage of magnetic molecules, and in the case of 
certain crystalline bodies, he imagined that these 
molecules possessed an ellipsoidal shape. Supposing 
such a body to be magnetized in a certain direction, 
and all these ellipsoids to lie with their longer axes 
in the same direction, the attraction of such a body 
parallel to these longer axes would be different from 
its attraction in a transverse direction. A differen 
action, such as that here indicated, was certainly 
established by the experiments of Prof. Faraday 
and Dr. Tyndall; but its cause is not to be referred 
to the shape of the molecules, as supposed by 
Poisson. A crystal of calcareous spar was hung inthe 
magnetic field, and its action exhibited,—its optic 
axis set equatorial. A model of white wax of the same 
shape and size as the spar, and at first sight almost 
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to be mistaken for a crystal, was hung in the magnetic 
feld, and exhibited a precisely similar action—its 
axis al80 set equatorial. A crystal of carbonate of 
jron was next examined,—its axis set from pole to 
;a magnetic model of the crystal did the same. 
. Tyndall then proceeded to show that a bar of 
etic or of diamagnetic matter might be caused 
to set axal or equatorial, by simply varying its 
int of suspension. The experiments were closely 
watched by Prof. Thomson, who certified the suc- 
cess of every one of them. “Now,” proceeded 
Dr. Tyndall, “ we have here two substances, exactly 
alike in exterior shape,—the one a crystal built by 
nature, the other a model constructed by myself; 
ou have seen that the actions of both are identical, 
“_the one is not to be distinguished from the other. 
Whatever explains the deportment of the model 
must explain that of the crystal also. This piece of 
wax is composed of material particles ; now I ask, 
hat must the effect be if I squeeze this wax between 
two plates?—will it not be to bring the particles 
more closely together along the line on which the 
ressure is exerted? This is simply what has been 
done in the case of the model, and this peculiar 
arrangement of its particles (without reference to 
their shape) produces the effects which you have 
witnessed. Now, the action of the model comes 
under the head of magno-crystallic phenomena, and 
we see that the theory of Poisson is totally inade- 
to its explanation. Magno-crystallic action is 
thus proved to be due, not to the shape of the ulti- 
mate molecules, but to their m of arrang t 
Prof. Tuomson said that he never meant to state 
that Poisson's physical theory was true,—indeed, he 
believed it to be erroneous. Dr, Tyndall’s disco- 
yeries in this domain of science had cleared away a 
mass of rubbish, and set things in their true light. 
He had, himself, in many cases, repeated and varied 
Dz, Tyndall's experiments, and found them true. 





MONDAY. 
In the absence of the President, Prof. Stokes took 
the chair. 
Communication from the Smithsonian Institution 


‘On the Plan adopted for investigating the Meteor- 
ology of North America.°—Col. Sanne read a letter 
fom Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Accompanying the letter was a set of charts to illus- 
trate the plan adopted by the Institution. They gave 
the atmospheric changes in pressure, temperature, 
and wind during a storm which commenced at the 


dese of January 185]. The principal object of this 
communication was to cause the British Association 
to procure the establishment of a series of observations 
in the British possessions on that Continent which 
may serve as an extension of those proceeding under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
plan is that originally proposed by Prof. 

ell, of North Carolina, and used successfully 

by Prof. Loomes in the study of two storms which 
occurred some years since. It consists in ascertaining 
the changes of the several meteorological elements 
fom the mean of the month in which the storm 
occurs, and delineating on a series of charts all the 
and movements of the atmosphere from the 
begiming of the disturbance to its end. As many of 
the intruments used had not been compared and were 
not of the most improved construction, it was feared 
that no reliable results could be obtained. But this is 
not the case: though the absolute mean temperature 
and pressure are not obtained, yet facts of equal, if not 
greater, interest are deducible,—namely, the changes 
fom a normal state. Thus the average (say fora 
month) can be deduced with sufficient precision to 
afford important practical deductions. Though the 
zero points may be in error several divisions of the 
tspective scales, they may give with sufficient accu- 
racy the changes which occur at a given time, and 
thus furnish reliable data for determining the dynamic 
phenomena of the atmosphere, though inadequate to 
statistical meteorological elements. The 

vhole number of observers immediately under the 
direction of this Institution is about two hundred; and 
a hope was expressed that the British Association 
and the Royal Society would aid by their co-operation 
Mextending the system by establishing corresponding 
observations in Her Majesty's possessions in America. 
It was afterwards ordered by the General Com- 
mittee, at the instance of the Committee of Section A 
ad Committee of Recommendations, that this com- 


latter, the quantity varying within comparatively 





munication should be printed in full in the next 
volume of Reports. 

‘On Dove’s Map of Abnormal Temperature of the 
Globe,’ by Col. Sanine, who exhibited the map and 
explained that this was in continuation and extension 
of the maps formerly published, and of which the 
author had placed a number, at the cost price, at the 
disposal of the Association for the use of its members. 

Col. Sykes commented on ‘ An Analysis of official 
Returns of Medical Officers to the Medical Board in 
Calcutta from 127 Stations in the Bengal Presidency, 
on the daily mean Temperature and Fall of Rain at 
those Stations during 1850 :'"—the analyses having 
been transmitted to the Colonel by Dr. G. Lambe, 
late Physician-General in Bengal. Col. Sykes ad- 
duced numerous instances from the analyses in sup- 
port of facts formerly communicated to the Association 
by him, of the very great influence of local physical 
circumstances, independently of latitude, upon mean 
temperatures and the fall of rain:—in regard to the 


limited areas from 30 inches to 610 inches in the 
year.—But as the General Committee, at the sug- 
gestion of the Committee of Recommendations, has 
directed Col. Sykes’s paper to be printed in the 
annual volume of the Association, it is not necessary 
to enter into details. 

Col. Sykes communicated extracts from a letter 
from Dr. G. Buist,‘ On four simultaneous Experiments 
in the Island of Bombay to determine the Fall of Rain 
at different Heights below 200 feet.’—Dr. Buist gave | 
the details of the means which he adopted to insure 
accurate results. No satisfactory conclusion could 
be drawn, because the gauges at the several heights | 
below and at 200 feet did not give uniform results : | 
—sometimes the most elevated gauges having the | 
greatest fall of rain,_and at other times the lower | 
gauges had the greatest quantity. Nor did gauges | 
at similar heights receive the same quantity of rain. 

‘On Atmospheric Daily and Yearly Fluctuations,’ | 
by Dr. G. Buist.—The object of the author was to 
show from the annual and daily oscillations of the 
barometer south of latitude 44° N., that the usually 
received opinion, that “the annual range of the 
barometer increased and that the daily fluctuations 
decreased as the equator was receded from,” was met 
by so many instances to the contrary as to go far to 
invalidate the rule. Dr. Buist supplies a list of 
twenty-five stations from lat. 43° 39’ N. to lat. 
42° 52’S., in which the annual and daily ranges of 
the barometer are given for the year, and for the 
summer and winter months. With the exception, 
however, of Aden, Toronto, St. Helena, and Hobart 
Town, the stations are confined to the continent of 
India and within 224 degrees of latitude north of the 
equator ; and many of the stations are at very differ- 
ent elevations,—which it is known affects both the 
annual and the daily oscillations. Dr. Buist in his 
paper discusses the exceptional cases to the sup- 
posed rule, and recommends them for scientific con- 
sideration. 

Sir Davip Brewster inquired what were the 
hours by which the daily mean temperatures were 
obtained ?—Col. Sykes replied that all the observa- 
tions taken, he believed, in many cases at intervals of 
two hours, were given in detail in the tables which 
accompanied the communication; but that as to the 
hours used in the reductions for the daily mean tem- 
perature, he was not at that moment prepared to 
state them. He said it was a fact well established 
from the observations at many of the more elevated 
stations, that the coldest period of the twenty-four 
hours was just at or a little before sunrise.—Sir Davip 
Brewster said that much depended upon the 
hours selected for deducing the daily mean tempera- 
ture; and it was a matter of the utmost importance to 
ascertain whether or not the critical interval in India 
where the circumstances were so very different was 
the same as that which had been deduced here from 
observations continued at widely distant places for 
fifteen years. Both by the observations carried on 
in Scotland and those at Plymouth it had been esta- 
blished that for these countries that interval was 
l1lh. 15m. And with proper care daily observa- 
tions at hours separated by that interval would give 
the correct mean thus: at 9 a.m. and & 15 p.., or at 
8 45 a.m. and 8 p.m, or at 8 30 a.m. and 7 45 P.m., 








and so on. It was to be observed, however, that the 
mean temperature was found to be affected by loca] 


causes, as by the outline of the horizon and others. 
In Scotland they had obtained at several places 74 
agg which give the mean annual tempera- 
ture also. 


*General Results of Observations during Two 
Balloon Ascents, made under the Superintendence 
of the Kew Committee of the British Association,’ 
by Joun Wetsn, Esq.—The author stated that he 
had not as yet had leisure fully to discuss all the 
observations which had been taken during the two 
ascents with the Nassau Balloon, on the 17th and 
26th of August;—but would merely mention gene- 
rally the progress which had been already made 
towards the accomplishment of the objects contem- 
plated by the Kew Committee, together with such 
results as he had been able hastily to obtain from 
the observations. He proceeded to state the various 
branches of inquiry which had presented themselves 
to the Committee as worthy of investigation, and 
the subjects which had been especially selected for 
examination in the first instance,—those being 
chiefly the variation in the temperature and humidity 
of the air due to elevation above the Earth's surface. 
Mr. Welsh then exhibited the instruments which 
had been constructed under his direction by Mr. 
Adie of London, for the purposes of these ascents. 


| The instruments had all been tested by comparison 


with the standards of the Kew Observatory. They 
consisted of a syphon-barometer, on Guy Lussac’s 
principle, two pairs of dry and wet thermometers, 
and the dew-point hygrometers of Regnault and 
Daniell. One pair of dry and wet thermometers 
was mounted with the bulbs protected from the 
effects of radiation by double concentric shades, with 
brightly polished silver surfaces, open at top and 
bottom, for the free circulation of the air. The 
second pair had their bulbs enclosed within polished 
tubes, (also protected by polished shades), a brisk 
current of air being made to pass over them by the 
action of an aspirator. The object of this arrange- 
ment was, to diminish the effects of radiation,—to 
cause the thermometer to assume more readily the 
temperature of the surrounding air,—and to remove 
from the neighbourhood of the wet thermometer the 
vapour formed by evaporation from its bulb, and 
thus to cause the instrument to indicate with more 
accuracy the true temperature of evaporation. Care 
was taken to procure thermometers of extreme 
delicacy, the bulbs of those actually employed being 
cylindrical, about half an inch long, and one-twelfth of 
an inch in diameter: they were found to assume the 
temperature of the surrounding medium with very 
great rapidity. The aspirator used was a pair of 
elongating cylindrical bellows which were drawn 
open by weights attached to their lower end—the 
air being allowed to enter by means of the tube 
which enclosed the dry and wet thermometer. The 
same aspirator was, by means of a second stop-cock 
and tube, used to produce the current of air neces- 
sary in operating with Regnault’s hygrometer. 
About 100 observations had been taken of the dry 
and wet bulb hygrometer during the first ascent, 
and about 160 during the ascent of the 26th. On 
the second occasion a considerable number of dew- 
point observations were obtained, which were gene- 
rally confirmatory of the indications of the wet bulb 
hygrometer. On beth occasions Mr. Welsh had 
been ably assisted in the observations by Mr. 
Nicklin :—the balloon being of course managed by 
Mr. Green. Specimens of air at great heights were 
brought down and supplied to Dr. Miller, of King’s 
College, for analysis. The observations during both 
ascents had been partially reduced, and the result- 
ing values of temperature and tension of vapour for 
different heights had been projected: these curves 
were exhibited to the Section. The principal fea- 
tures noticed in each were,—Ist, that the tension of 
vapours decreased at a regularrate for some distances 
from the surface of the earth, and then very abruptly 
diminished by a large amount, being in fact reduced 
to nearly the lowest value attained during the re- 
mainder of the ascent. The height at which this 
sudden reduction in the quantity of aqueous vapour 
occurred was different on the two days—on the 17th 
it was about 5,000 feet, and on the 26th nearly 
8,000,.—2nd, it was also noticed that at the same 
elevation at which the great reduction of vapour 
took place, the gradual diminution of temperature 
was for some distance arrested—showing a relative 
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rise in the temperature where the quantity of aqueous 
vapour fell. This fact was distinctly shown in both 
the ascents. On Aug. 17th, the greatest height 
attained was 19,500 feet; the lowest temperature 
was 8° Fah.; the temperature at. the earth being 
72°; the rate of decrease of temperature was 1° Fah. 
for 305 feet. On the 26th, the greatest height 
attained was 19,000 feet; the lowest temperature was 
again 8° Fah.; the temperature at the earth being 
63°; and the rate of decrease of temperature 1° Fah. 
for 345 feet. On the 17th the greatest height 
was reached at 4h. 45m., p.m., and on the 26th at 
7 p.m.—Mr. Welsh-concluded by acknowledging the 
admirable way in which Mr. Green managed his 
balloon, and the zeal and intelligence with which he 
entered into the enterprises. 

Sir Davip Brewsz7er said, that if time permitted, 
there were many other topics of great interest re- 
specting which he should wish to make minute inqui- 
ries from Mr. Welsh; but as matters now stood he 
should only ask him whether he experienced the 
oppression and difficulty of breathing which others 
had described as the result of such a rapid change of 
atmospheric pressure.—Mr. WELsH replied that he 
had not experienced the slightest inconvenience or 
difficulty ; but that Mr. Nicklin had told him he 
had experienced a sense of fulness about the tem- 
ples and slight headache. He also wished to add, that 
in his own case his assertion was only applicable to 
his state of feelings when he remained perfectly still; 
for he observed when at a high elevation he had oc- 
«asion to work the bellows of the aspirator, muscular 
‘exertion was accompanied by much greater fatigue 
than when under ordinary pressure. 

‘Notes on the Meteorology of Ireland, deduced 
from the Observations made at the Coast Guard 
Stations, under the direction of the Royal Irish 
Academy,’ by the Rev. Dr. Liovp.—Dr. Lloyd 
having been requested by the Council of the Aca- 
demy to superintend the reduction of the Meteoro- 
logical Observations, some of the principal results 
to which he has been conducted are given in the 
— communication.—The first point to which 

e invited the attention of the Section was, the dis- 
tribution of mean temperature in Ireland, at the 
different seasons of the year. On an examination of 
the mean monthly temperatures at the several sta- 
tions, it was found that those of the inland stations 
(Armagh, Markree, Portarlington, and Athy) were in 
defect as compared with the corresponding coast 
stations ; the defect being (as might be expected) 
least in summer and greatest in winter. The daily 
and yearly ranges of temperature are, of course, 
greater at the inland than at the coast stations,— 
Upon examination of the results at the coast sta- 
tions, it is found that there is a decrease of mean 
yearly temperature in proceeding northward, amount- 
ing to 3° 5’; the mean temperature at Castletownsend 
being 52° 2’, and that of Bemerana 48°7’. The 
rate of decrease is about 1° in 80 geographical miles. 
Again, there is a decrease of mean yearly tempera- 
ture, although not so rapid, in proceeding eastward. 
Thus, from Westport to Dublin, places nearly in the 
same parallel of latitude, the decrease of tempera- 
ture is 1° 3’; the mean rate of decrease in proceed- 
ing eastward being about 1° in 130 geographical 
miles. In consequence of this variation, the mean 
temperature of the western coast of the island ex- 
ceeds that of the eastern by about 2°.—The follow- 
ing are the angles which the isothermal lines form 
with the meridian at the several seasons of the year: 
spring, S. 63° E.; summer, N. 77° E.; autumn, S. 
27° E.; winter, 8. 47° E. It thus appears that the 
direction of the isothermals makes a wide oscillation 
in the course of the year, viz., through an angle of 
about 80°, their mean direction for the entire year 
being S. 57° E. It appears, further, that their two 
extreme positions are in the consecutive seasons of 
summer and autumn. The latter conclusion, start- 
ling as it is at first sight, is completely explained by 
the form and annual movement of the isothermal 
lines, as shown in Dove’s maps. In fact, there is a 
rapid flexure of these lines in the neighbourhood of 
the British Islands, in the autumn and winter months, 
the lines (as we follow them eastward) first tending 
to the north-east, and then, after a sudden bend, 
taking a south-east course. Now this flexure, which 
is due to the influence of the gulf-stream, begins to 
manifest itself in the month of September, and the 





maximum advances westward with the advance of 
the season; so that the ascending and descending 
branches of the curve pass through Ireland at a 
short interval. It is to this flexure that we owe in 
this country the mildness of our winter climate.—The 
next point connected with the meteorology of Ire- 
land, referred to by Dr. Lloyd, was the mean elasti- 
city of vapour and the mean humidity. The maxi- 
mum elastic force of vapour occurs, as might have 
been expected, at the southern stations, Cahirciveen 
and Castletownsend ; and the minimum at the 
northern, Buncranaand Armagh. The mean elastic 
force of vapour in Ireland, during the year 1851, was 
*314 of an inch of mercury ; and the extreme varia- 
tion depending on position was °046. If we divide the 
actual elasticity of vapour by the maximum elastic 
force corresponding to the temperature, we obtain 
the measure of the humidity. The humidity is, as 
we know, very great in Ireland ; its mean yearly 
value for the whole of Ireland being 86. The driest 
stations are, as might be expected, on the eastern 
coast, and the most humid on the western. The 
mean yearly amount of rain, at the several stations, 
for the year 1851, is as follows :— 
Station. Rain in inches. 
r Pr i 
soos { Perislngton 
— 
1 
25-30 ae 
Courtown 
( a 
90-35 4 Killibegs “. 
Dunmore . 
35-40 { Dencrana.. 
XM - 
o-8 ‘ Dnsthotewtassd 
45—50 Westport 
50—60 Cahirciveen . 


It will be seen from the foregoing table,—first, that 
there is great diversity in the yearly amount of rain 
at the different stations, all of which (excepting four) 
are but a few feet above the sca-level; the greatest 


rain (at Cahirciveen) being nearly three times as 
great as the least (at Portarlington). 2nd. That the 
stations of least rain are either inland, or on the 
eastern coast; while those of greatest rain are at or 
near the western coast. 3rd. That the amount of 
rain is greatly dependent on the proximity of a 
mountain chain or group, being always considerable 
in such neighbourhood, unless the station lie to the 
north-east of the same. The author illustrated this 
last position by reference to the map prepared by 
Capt. Larcom, at the instance of the Land Tenure 
Commissioners, in which degrees of elevation, differ- 
ing by 250 feet, are distinguished by different shades 
of colour. Thus, Portarlington lies to the north- 
east of Slieve-bloom, Killough north-east of the 
Mourne range, Dublin north-east of the Dublin and 
Wicklow range, and so on. On the other hand, the 
stations of greatest rain — Cahirciveen, Castletown- 
send, Westport, &c,—are in the vicinity of high moun- 
tains, but on a different side. If we assume the pro- 
portion of rain at the different stations to be constant, 
or nearly so, the preceding numbers may all be re- 
duced to their mean values by multiplying by the 
factor which expresses the relation of the rain of 
1851 to the mean at any one station. The following 
Table gives the yearly fall of rain in Dublin for the 
last eleven years :— 


| . 





| 
| 


On this assumption, therefore, the mean yearly rain 
at any station will be found by multiplying the num- 
90+ 
ber of inches which fall in 1851 by 1-1 (= Fa): 
«V0 
The greatest mean monthly fall of rain in Dublin 
occurs in October, and its amount is 3°34 inches; the 
least mean monthly rain is in February, its amount 
being 1°74 inches. The last point adverted to by 
Dr. Lloyd, as deduced from these observations, was, 
the evidence which they afforded of the frequent 
occurrence of cyclonic movements in the atmosphere. 
The observations being simultaneous at all the sta- 





; —= 
tions, such movements are at once detected by a 
comparison of the directions of the wind at the same 
moment at the different stations ; and it thus appears 
that the rotatory movement of the air, which consti. 
tutes a cyclone, is by no means confined to the more 
violent currents, but may be traced even to the gen- 
tlest breeze. The author concluded with some re. 
marks on the physical characters of these aerial 
movements; and he showed in what manner the re. 
sults of observation should be combined, by the 
method of least squares, so as to deduce the diree. 
tion and velocity of the centre of the vortex, 

*On Tropical Hurricanes,’ by Dr. J. Taytor.— 
The author began by stating the observed facts as to 
these hurricanes, They begin from 10° to 20° from 
the equator, but are not observed at it. A hot, sultry, 
and calm state of the atmosphere, with a low baro. 
metric pressure, indicates their occurrence, or imme 
diately precedes them. The force of the wind in. 
creases as the centre of the area over which the action 
of the hurricane extends is approached. The author 
then pointed out the inconsistency of the theory of 
Mr. Esby and other American philosophers with 
the facts observed,—and particularly that a ship situ. 
ated in a storm of the structure which that theory 
supposed would find the wind to bear in either 
direction indifferently in the northern or the southern 
hemisphere, which is contrary to experience. For 
the direction of the whirl in the northern hemisphere 
is always contrary to the motion of the hands of a 
watch; while in the southern it was as constantly in 
the same direction fur the true cyclone. He stated 
his conviction that the opinion which is alone consis. 
tent with all the facts is, that the movement of the 
air is one of revolution round a central space which 
is itself in a state of progressive motion ; and that the 
direction of the rotatory movement is invariable in 
the same hemisphere. The author then sketched 
the causes which might give rise to such a rotatory 
movement; and proceeded to give the theory which 
he proposed of them,—viz., that the partial vacuum 
indicated by the low state of the ba:ometer over the 
area of the storm, and particularly towards the vortex, 
is not the effect of centrifugal firee, but the original 
cause of the movement, by inducing a translation of 
air from beyond the boundary of the partial vacuum 
inward towards its centre,—a motion which would 
occur in directly converging right lines were the earth 
and air at rest; but the earth being in motion, and 
therefore the area of the hurricane turning round 
with regard to its own centre, the velocity of such 
movement being greater for a particle of air at a dis 
tance from that centre than fur one nearer,—as the 
particles approach it, they retain their greater veloci- 
ties, and thus move not in radial lines, but in diminish- 
ing circles or spirals round the centre. ‘The author 
then traced the consequences of such combined mo- 
tions, by supposing the disturbance to commence 
first around one of the poles of the earth, and then 
by tracing the change of circumstances which must 
take place in other latitudes; and asserted, that by 
calculating by these suppositions, using as data the 
well-ascertained dimensions of the area over which 
cyclones extended, a relative movement of the ait 
over the earth, even greater than any that had ever 
been observed in violent hurricanes, might result. 
He concluded by showing how an experiment which 
he had prepared might be performed, so as to exhibit 
the more striking effects of a hurricane in water, by 
giving a whirling motion to a wide vessel of water 
furnished with a valve ‘in the bottom, at a distance 
from the axis, which could be withdrawn. He also 
stated his conviction, that the phenomena of sea and 
land breczes would yet be found to partake of the 
rotatory character. 

‘On the Meteorology of Birmingham,’ by W™. 
WeELts.—The author placed in the hands of the 
Secretary the voluminous records of the several 
meteorological phenomena observed at Birmingham, 
and exhibited to the Section a large tabulated sheet 
containing the reductions and results of these obser- 
vations. 

‘ Meteorological Summary for 1851, at Huggate, 
near Pocklington,’ by the Rev. T. Rankive.—This, 
as usual, contained a summary for the year of the 
thermometer, barometer, hygrometer, rain-gauge, 
atmospheric waves, winds, aurore, and meteors ob- 
served at Huggate. It also contained a brief notice 
of Eclipses.—A paper was also presentcd ‘On an 
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Aurora observed at Huggate,’ by the Rev. T. Ravy- 
KINE. 
SATURDAY. 
Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

«Qn the Effect of the Moon's Rays,’ by Mr. Knox. 
_This paper was rather a description of the effects 
of a Jens to fuse different substances, giving the effects 

oduced upon silica and other bodies, noting the 
temperature of the day at the period of experiment- 
ing, and the time occupied. The reference to the 
experiment of concentrating the moon’s rays seemed 
to be confined to the experience of sensation of the 
focal light of the lens upon two individuals. 

‘On the Atomic Weight of Magnesium,’ by Mr. 
A, MacvonnELL.—The results of experiments were 
sated, which induced the author to conclude that 
the atomic number for magnesium was 12°107, and 
the weight of magnesia as 19°95, instead of 12 and 
90, numbers that have usually been assigned in 
chemical works. 

‘On the Sources of Common Salt,’ by Mr. W. 
BoutaERt.—-The paper ‘On the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Salt* had been read in Section E. Ex- 
tracts were given of the author’s view, that the masses 
of rock salt in beds were the result of volcanic agency, 
rather than deposits from the ocean. 

MONDAY. 

‘On the Principle of the Endosmose of Liquids,’ 
by Prof. Granam, F.R.S.—This was an oral expo- 
sition with experiments, of the various laws adverted 
to, Prof. Graham recapitulated the researches of 
Dutrochet, Porrett, Magnus, Matteucci, Liebig and 
others, to explain the movements of fluids in the 
cells and vessels of plants and animals. 

‘On the Composition and Microscopie Structure 
of certain Basaltic and Metamorphic Rocks, and 

ieularly on the Occurrence in them of Iron in 
the Metallic State as a diffused constituent,’ by 
Dr. ANDREWS. 

‘On the Application of certain Optical Pheno- 
mena to Chemistry,’ by Prof. Sroxes.—The Pro- 
fessor with the aid of prisms and experiments, and 
referring to diagrams, gave an account of the dark 
lines or bands in the spectrum, or prismatic fringes 
of light,—and that by the interposition of small por- 
tions of chemical] substances in solution, and in other 
cases, as by the beads formed by the blowpipe, and 
onexamination, optical means would discover the pre- 
sence of many bodies by their power upon light. 
Arguing upon the advantage of this auxiliary power 
to the chemist, he pointed out the facility with 
which trials could be made. The salts of per-oxide 
of uranium, for instance, has a property of showing 
dark lines in a certain portion of the spectrum, and 
on one occasion he discovered on a blowpipe bead 
the lines that were usually associated with the pre- 
sence of uranium; in that instance he had no reason 
to expect it could be present, and upon careful 
attention he found that he had used a platina wire 
that had been employed with experiments where 
uranium had been present; and a minute quantity 
must have remained attached to the wire, and thus 
become evident. He took a single case of difficulty 
and where doubt still remained, to call the attention 
of chemists to the value of optical research where 
ordinary tests did not avail. He found that manga- 
nesie acid in solution had a certain power over 
light, giving dark bands. There was a class of crimson 
solutions of manganese which some chemists supposed 
the per-oxide in solution, and others a different oxide; 
but Mr, Pearsall, in the Royal Institution Journal, 
tad shown the probability that manganesic acid was 
present: this was a fair case, and accordingly by 
optical means he decided that manganesic acid was 
not present. He had considered the effects of acids 
and bases, but sulphuric acid and potassa made no 
difference if added to manganesie acid. He con- 
Sidered this a fair case, when no test had been 
devised to settle the point. Prof. Stokes showed 
the effect of cobalt, uranium, solution of chloro- 
Phylle, su!phate of quinia, and other substances, and 
give this verbal statement of the application of 
optical researches to abridge chemical labour at the 
desire of the officers of the Sections. Prof. Stokes 
having recommended a “dumpy prism” to be used 
for experiments, Sir D. Brewster called attention 
to the prisms of rock salts, which he had formerly 

wed and recommended. 





A conversation between Prof. Granam, Dr. AN- 
prews, Dr. Arpsoun, Mr. Pearsatu and others, 
took place on the importance of a knowledge of 
optical properties to act as auxiliaries to tests in 
chemical researches. 

‘Is Mechanical Power capable of being obtained 
by a given amount of Caloric employed in the Pro- 
duction of Vapour, independent of the nature of the 
Liquid?” by Dr. Apsoun.—Some elaborate tables 
had been prepared, the object of the whole being to 
question whether all the elements of temperature, 
and tension, and quantity of vapours of different 
liquids, had been correctly compared. Questions of 
the cost and danger, and difficulty of retaining and 
using the only fluids that had been named in place 
of water, such as alcohol, ether and wood spirit— 
the Doctor did not enter upon;—but he referred to 
papers by Mr. Ainger on the subjects of power and 
quantities of heat required, and thought he must 
come to a different conclusion. In the conversation 
that followed, the difficulty from imperfect condensa- 
tion of obtaining all the duty from caloric even in the 
steam-engine, was remarked as a subject that could 
be obviated only by great improvements from the 
mechanic and chemist. 

‘On Irish Bog Butter,’ by J. A. Brazter.— 
The substance bearing this name is found acci- 
dentally in the various boggy districts of Ireland, 
sometimes also in Scotland, and is usually in small 
kegs. Nothing appears to be known as to what 
this substance formerly was, or the time of its 
deposit. The keg—the specimen supplying the ma- 
terial for the experiments—was found in this district, 
and was given to Mr. Brazier by Dr. Andrews for 
the subject of examination. The kegs in which the 
butter was found give an example of the most primi- 
tive form of construction, and are about one foot 
in height and ten inches in diameter. Mr. Brazier 


proceeded to detail the purely scientific results of 
his experiments on this substance. 


SATURDAY. 
Section C.—GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

‘On the Lower Members of the Carboniferous 
Series of Ireland, by Mr. Grirritu.—Having briefly 
glanced at the carboniferous series, as it occurs in 
various parts of Ireland, he proceeded to describe 
the yellow sandstones and carboniferous slates, which, 
he said, are best developed in the north coast of the 
County Mayo, extending, in a western direction, to 
the undulating quartz rocks and mica slate at Bal- 
linderry, and in the north of Ireland, in the counties 
of Londonderry and Donegal. In the north, the 
series is altogether about 6,000 feet thick, 2,000 feet 
belonging to the carboniferous limestone, and 3,000 
to the slate and yellow sandstones, so that altogether 
the series is about 6,000 feet in thickness. The first 
members of the series consist of beds of yellow sand- 
stones, with occasional alternating layers of whitish 
and greenish coloured shales, red sandstones, and 
limestones. The beds contain a great number of 
fossi!s; and it is a remarkable fact, that fossils of the 
same character occur in each, and are found from 
top to bottom. The limestone alone contains up- 
wards of 90 species, some remarkably curious speci- 
mens of which were shown by the author; and in 
the yellow sandstone there is a large number, in- 
cluding fish-beds and plants, such as were first 
discovered by Col. Portlock, at Moyola, in the 
County Londonderry. Mr. Griffith next directed 
attention to various sections in the County Dublin, in 
which he pointed out the carboniferous slate beds as 
having a stratification consisting of impureargillaceous 
limestone, and perfectly distinct in character from 
the lower limestone; and also tosections in the County 
Waterford, in which the Old Red Sandstone is found 
resting unconformably on the Silurian rocks, with 
carboniferous slates and yellow sandstone below it. 
He conceived, that what he called the carboniferous 
slate and yellow sandstone might belong to the car- 
boniferous limestone. 

‘On the Devonian Rocks of the South of Ireland,’ 
by Mr. Juxes.—Having spoken in the highest terms 
of Mr. Griffith's geological map, upon which, he said, 
the Government surveyors would be able to make 
only very slight alferations, he proceeded to say that 
he desired, by his paper, to bring before the notice 
of the Section some very remarkable fossils which 
had been discovered by the geological surveyors in 





the southern part of Ireland; and, in the second 
place, to take the opinion of the Section as to the 
nomenclature and classification of the rocks. He 
then proceeded, principally by sections, to describe 
the Devonian series, as it is found in Ireland, dwelling 
principally on the position in which the Old Red Sand- 
stone is frequently found, sometimes resting on the 
lower Silurian rocks, quite unconformably, at other 
times coming against the granite rocks, and at other 
times again interstratified with beds containing marine 
deposits and shales. Taking it for granted, he said, 
that the Old Red Sandstone is Devonian, yet in no 
part of the country from Kilkenny to Cork could a 
division be made, there is such a conglomeration and 
entanglement as physically to render it impossible to 
draw a boundary line; and while he was still disposed 
to take all the rocks below the base of the limestone 
as Devonian, he believed that no proper and satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty could be obtained 
except by the fossils. He then proceeded to allude 
to the labours of Messrs. Flannigan and Wilson, 
Government surveyors, and to submit to the Section 
a number of remarkably curious fossils, which these 
gentlemen have lately obtained in the course of their 
investigations in Cork and Kilkenny. 

‘On the Fossils of the Yellow Sandstone of the 
South of Ireland,’ by Prof. Fornes.—He was afraid, 
he said, that the statement he should lay before the 
Section would be imperfect compared with his sub- 
ject, as the Section had heard enough to make them 
regard the term “‘ yellow sandstone” as, at least, a very 
dubious one. The point to which, however, he 
would direct attention was, the discovery of some 
remarkable fossils in the beds to which Mr. Jukes 
had directed special attention; and he thought he 
might safely assert, in setting out, that these fossils 
could not be placed under what Mr. Griffith had 
called the lowest series of the carboniferous system. 
It appears, he said, that during the course of the 
labours of the Geological Survey of Ireland, in 1851, 
strata refirable to the “ yellow sandstone,” and con- 
sisting of compact flagstones of a very grey and creamy 
colour, at the hill of Knocktopher, were found to 
abound in fossils of great beauty, and apparently 
entirely new. They consisted of remains of ferns and 
other plants, in a beautiful state of preservation, and 
accompanied by a large bivalve shell, which must 
provisionally be referred to the genus Anodon, and 
may receive the name of Anodon Jukesii. The 
ferns are wonderfully fine, both with respect to size 
and perfection of preservation. They belong to the 
genus Cyclopteris, and to a group in that genus 
among which the aspect of Reuropteris is assumed. 
They differ materially from any of the members of 
this group hitherto described, not only specifically, 
but also in their general arrangements; and exhibit 
some peculiarities not hitherto noticed in fossil ferns, 
The most common of these ( Cyclopteris Hibernicus ) 
is often two feet in length of its bipinnate fronds. 
Along with these are species of Lepidodendron and 
S:igmaria; also curious cones, formed of loose groups 
of scales or bracts, each furnished with an exceedingly 
long mucro. All of these appear to be new. Great 
interest attaches to this assemblage—first, as an indi- 
cation of fresh, or at least brackish, water conditions 
at the period of the depositions of the beds; and, 
secondly, as, if we are correct in considering these 
strata Devonian, this is the most perfect illustration 
of the Flora of that epoch yet discovered. Fossil 
remains of the genus Hyloptychius, and the crus- 
taceous Ptesygotus occur also in these beds. He 
believed that these fossils would be regarded with the 
greatest interest by the palzontologists of Great Britain, 
as giving clearer evidence than any hitherto afforded 
as to the vegetation of the Devonian period, supposing 
them to belong, as he believed they did, to that period, 
and that period alone. 

A discussion arose on various points involved in 
these papers—the Presipent, Sir H. De La Becne, 
Sir R. I. Murcnison, Lord Envxisx1ivten, Prof. 
M‘Coy and Mr. Dvuvernat taking part:—on the 
caution to be constantly attached to the wide use of 
terms, on the fossils referred to, and on the physical 
structure and natural history and the nomenclature 
of the strata of the South of Ireland. 

‘On the lowest Fossiliferous Beds of North Wales,’ 
by Mr. Sarter,—and ‘On new Genera of Irish 
Silurian Fossils,’read by Prof. M‘Coy.—The first paper 
mentioned the occurrence of the remains of trilobites. 
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The second paper gave brief descriptions and diagrams 
of new shells, plants, and trilobites, on which Prof. 
Forses and Prof. M‘Coy made some remarks. 

*On the Discovery of Borings of a parasitical Ani- 
mal in a Fish-Scale found in Chalk,’ by Mr. C. B. 
Rose. 

MONDAY. 


* Geological Structure of the Counties of Down 
and Antrim, by Mr. Bryce.—He commenced by 
stating that the valley of the Lagan, on which the 
town of Belfast is situated, is a great depression on 
either side of which formations of different ages are 
confluent. On the southern side of the valley the 
strata belong to the older formation, on the northern 
side they are the newest that occur in Ireland. The 
counties of Down and Antrim are thus almost exclu- 
sively occupied with rocks peculiar to each other: 
those in the one county not including those in the 
other. The author then proceeded to describe the 
leading geological features of the County Down. 
The rocks appear nearly vertical, with slight inclina- 
tions, sometimes dipping north, and sometimes east. 
Limestone again occurs at Castlespie, near New- 
townards, and between it and the old slate rocks, 
which stand almost on edge, there are strata of con- 
glomerates, consisting of slate and quartz. Over these 
occur sandstones three or four feet in thickness, and 
increasing in thickness towards the Lough, or the 
Hill of Scrabo. 

‘On the Fossiliferous Beds of the Counties of 
Down and Antrim,’ by Mr. M‘Apam. 

‘On the Permian Fossils of Cultra,’ by Prof. K1ne. 
—Before noticing the fossils, Prof. King made a 
few observations on the rocks forming the Per- 
mian system of the north of England. This sys- 
tem is so called from an extensive division of the 
Russian Empire bearing the name of Perm, and 
situated on the western flanks of the Ural Mountains. 
The name was originally proposed by Sir Roderick 
Murchison, who was the first to show that the rocks 
occurring in that region are of the same age as certain 
magnesianand fossiliferous deposits largely developed 
in the county of Durham. The name ‘Permian’ 
has consequently been applied to the last-named 
deposits, and on the same grounds it must also be 
applied to corresponding rocks wherever they may 
exist. The Professor proceeded to prove that the 
remarkable patch of magnesian limestone occurring 
at Cultra, on the shore of Belfast Lough, is a 
member of the Permian system. 

A discussion occurred on these papers by the 
Presipent, Mr. Grirritu, Prof. M‘Coy, Sir R. I. 
Morcuison, Sir H. De 1a Becue, and others. The 
principal point of the discussion turned on the mag- 
nesian limestone, at Holywood, the Permian charac- 
ter of which was disputed, and left in doubt. 

‘On the Alps in the Vicinity of Mount Blanc,’ by 
Major Cnarters. 

‘On the Sub-divisions of Leptana,’ by Prof. 
M‘Coy. 

‘Observations on the Diamond, by Sir Davin 
Brewster.—In the course of last spring I was re- 
quested by H.R.H. Prince Albert to give my opinion 
respecting different forms into which it was proposed 
to reduce the Koh-i-noor diamond, in order to make 
itan ornamental gem. In the state in which it then 
was, it exhibited an inferior display of colours to its 
glass model, and it was only by surrounding it witha 
number of vivid lights that its coloured refractions could 
be developed. Having had occasion to observe some 
remarkable phenomena in small portions of diamond, 
an account of which was published in the Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society for 1836, I was de- 
sirous of examining so large a mass of diamond as 
the Koh-i-noor before it was reduced in size, and 
covered with facets which would not permit it to be 
examined. His Royal Highness readily granted 
my request, and I had thus an opportunity of sub- 
mitting it to the scrutiny of polarized light. In place 
of producing no action upon this species of light, as 
might have been expected from its octahedral struc- 
ture, it exhibited streaks of polarized tints, generally 
parallel to one another, but in some places of an 
irregular form, and rising to the yellow of the first 
order of colours. These tints and portionsof polarized 
light were exactly the same as those which I had long 
ago found in many other diamonds, and figured in 
the Edinburgh Transactions for 1815 and 1816. In 
placing the Koh-i-noor under a microscope of con- 





siderable power, I observed in it, and also in each of 
the two small diamonds which accompanied it, several 
minute and irregular cavities, surrounded with sectors 
of polarized light, which could only have been pro- 
duced by the expansive action of a compressed gas, 
or fluid, that had existed in the cavities when the 
diamond was in a soft state. In an external cavity, 
shown in the model, and which had been used for 
fixing the gold setting, I observed, with common 
light, a portion of yellow light, indicating a yellow 
substance. Mr. Garrard and others considered it as 
gold rubbed off the gold setting ; but as gold is never 
yellow by transmitted light, I considered the colour 
as produced by a yellow solid substance of un- 
known origin. Sir Henry De la Beche having sug- 
gested to me that it would be desirable to make a 
general examination of the principal diamonds in 
London, I went next day to the British Museum, 
and found there an interesting specimen, which 
threw some light on the yellow solid to which I 
have referred. This specimen was a piece of colour- 
less diamond, uncut, and without any crystalline 
faces, about three or four tenths of an inch broad, 
and about the twelfth of an inch thick, and on its 
surface there lay a crystal of yellow diamond, with 
the four planes of semi-octahedron. This singular 
fact was illustrated by a large model placed beside 
it. Upon examining the original, I noticed a pretty 
large cavity in the thickness of the specimen, with 
the extremity of which the yellow octahedron was 
connected; and finding a portion of amorphous 
yellow diamond in the other end of the cavity, I had 
no doubt that the yellow crystal had emerged, in a 
fluid state, from the cavity when it was accidentally 
opened, and had immediately crystallized on the 
surface of cleavage. I am well aware that such an 
opinion makes a good demand upon the faith of the 
mineralogist ; but to those who have seen, as I have 
done, the contents of fluid cavities in crystal solidify- 
ing and even crystallizing on the face of cleavage, 
while another portion of the contents of the cavity 
escaped in gas—to those who have seen in topaz 
cavities numbers of regularly formed crystals, some 
of which, after being fused by heat, instantly recry- 
stallized—the conclusion I have drawn will be 
stripped of much of its apparent extravagance. In 
examining a number of diamonds in the Museum of 
the East India Company, to which Col. Sykes 
kindly obtained me acccss, and about forty or fifty 
in the possession of Messrs. Hunt & Roskill, I 
found many containing large and irregular cavities 
of the most fantastic shapes, and all of them sur- 
rounded with irregular patches of polarized light, of 
high tints, produced undoubtedly, by a pressure 
from within the cavities, and modified by their form. 
Among these specimens I found one or two black 
diamonds, not black from a dark colouring matter, 
like that in smoky quartz, but black from the im- 
mense number of cavities which they contained. 
Tavernier has described a large and curious diamond 
which throws some light on the subject of this notice. 
It contained, in its very centre, a large black cavity. 
The diamond merchants refused to purchase it. At 
last a Dutchman bought it, and, by cutting it in 
two, obtained two very fine diamonds. The black 
cavity through which he cut was found to contain 
eight or nine carats of what Tavernier calls black 
vegaable mud! 
TUESDAY. 

‘Report on Crag Formations and Coprolites,’ in a 
Letter from Mr. Lone. 

‘On the Conditions under which Boulders occur 
in Scotland,’ by Mr. Smirn, of Jordan Hill. 

‘On the Disposition of Granite Blocks in Argyll- 
shire,’ by Mr. Bryce, 

‘On the Occurrence of Glacier Moraines in 
Arran,’ by Prof. Nicot. 

‘On the Geology of a Portion of the Himalayah 
Mountains,’ by Major Vicary, of Wexford.—A 
section from the neighbourhood of Umballa in the 
plains towards the flanks of the Himalayah above 
Subathoo and near Scinde shows, that all the for- 
mations from the younger tertiary to the crystalline 
rocks of the great chain occupy inverted positions, 
though the younger bone and gravel beds plunge 
under the older tertiary, or nummfilite formations, 
and these again under the great rock masses of the 
chain are of the highest antiquity. Sir R. I. 
Murchison pointed out the analogy of this Hima- 





- ————————— 
layah phenomenon to the grand inversion of order 
which he had indicated in the Alps, and then passed 
a warm eulogium upon Major Vicary, a brave Irish 
officer, who, under the difficulties of active service 
and even in the face of the enemy, had collected 
materials of great importance adorning geological 
science. 

‘On some Peculiarities of Granite in certain 
Points of the Pyrenees.’ 

‘On some Points in Geological Theory,’ by Mr 
Hennessey, of Cork.—Mr. Hennessey briefly stated 
the reasons which led him to form the conclugj 
that there was no probability of any change bej 
effected in the surface of the earth by the action of 
any agent in its interior. 

WEDNESDAY. 

‘On Certain Furrows and Smoothings on the 
Surface of Granite, caused by Drift Sand, at the 
Cape of Good Hope,’ by Dr. Stancer.—lIt ap 
by the observation of the author that rocks are 
polished by the sand driven by the winds, and ex. 
hibit on a smaller scale similar effects to the polish. 
ing by glacial action. 

Mr. Savt, of London, referred to the supposed 
action of water on geological formations, and the 
position of the poles of the earth. 

‘On the Mode of Succession of the Teeth of 
Cochliodus and Poecilodus,’ by Prof. M*Coy.—Two 
genera of fishes found in the carboniferous rocks of 
Armagh. 

‘On the Geological Structure of Spain,’ by M. 
De VerneEvuiL.—A discussion followed, in which the 
PresipDEnT, Prof. Putiuips, Prof. Nicot, and Prof. 
M‘Coy took part. 

‘An Account of the Changes in the Cooling of 
the Granite of Mont Blanc,’ by M. Acuitie De- 
LESSE. 

Prof. M‘Coy made a communication in reference 
to the discovery of a fossil fish by Capt. Jones, 
—The Professor, by means of drawings of the fossil 
in question, showed the matters in which it differed 
from those of the species with which it had been 
classed, and the resemblance it bore, in some re- 
spects, to the sharks found on the Australian coasts, 

‘An Account of the Researches of German 
Geologists,’ by H. Hennessey. 


SATURDAY. 
Srction D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, Ixcicpixe 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

‘Report upon Researches into the Structure of the 
Ascidians,’ by Mr. T. H. Huxtey, Surgeon, R.N, 

Prof. ALLMAN expressed the interest which he had 
taken in this Report,and made some remarks on the 
subject giving views of his own.—Prof. Owen made 
remarks confirmatory of the views adopted by Mr. 
Huxley. 

‘On the Signification of the Ovigerous Vesicles in 
the Hydroid Polypes,’ by Prof. ALtman. 

‘On a peculiar Structure in some of the Marine 
Bryozoa, indicative of a difference of Sex,’ by the 
Rev. T. Hincxs. 

‘Catalogue of the Shells found in the Alluvial 
Deposits of Belfast,’ by Mr. J. Grarxcrr.—The 
greater part of the town of Belfast is built upon 
alluvial deposits of sand and silt. These depositions 
extend far into the bay, and are extensively ex 
at low water, reaching to Holywood upon the County 
Down side, and to Whiteabbey upon that of County 
Antrim.—The localities which were most investigated 
were the embankments ‘raised for the two railways 
which run along the sides of the bay, and the cuttings 
made during the progress of the harbourimprovements. 
The embankments of which the railways consist are 
formed almost entirely of the sand and mud raised 
on thespot,and leaving numerousshallow excavations. 
The cuttings, however, made to afford a straight 
channel instead of the old tortuous course of 
tidal river presented shells from much deeper levels. 
They extended to the depth of nine feet from lor 
water mark, and eighteen from that of high water. 
It affords an example of the importance of scizing 
opportunities for prosecuting scientific researches, 
presented by the progress of altogether different 
operations, when we consider that these places 
never again be accessible to inspection (the channel 
being now filled with water, and the railways tra 
versed by continually passing trains). All these, 
localities presented vast numbers of shells, which 
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ed rather scattered everywhere throughout 
, than lying in regular beds. This, together 
with the fact that the same species were found at 
every depth, made it impossible to observe 
Jevels to which the species could be said respectively 
tobelong. The shella, no matter at what depth found, 
were all of recent species; thus fixing the whole 
formation of one geological age. In addition to 
these localities may be mentioned the foundations of 
the town generally; the whole affording a range of 
about twenty feet in the vertical. Eighty species 
were enumerated. Of this number not one is extinct; 
five are not now living in the bay; seven occur so 
ingly that they can scarcely be called inhabitants 
of the bay, but are rather occupiers of some very 
Jimited spot in it; while the great majority of the 
remaining seventy species dwell at the distance of 
gveral miles from their ancient stations, although 
the latter are still under water. us, six per cent. 
of the former occupants of the harbour have left it, 
while nine per cent. are in the fair way of doing so. 
The shells which occurred in the beds in the greatest 
numbers were those of the edible Mollusca. 

Dr. LankeEsTER read the ‘ Twelfth Report of a 
Committee appointed to make Experiments on the 
Growth and Vitality of Seeds.’The seeds set apart 
for this year’s sowing were those collected in 1844. 
It was the third time the same seeds had been ex- 

imented on, and it was found that there wasa 
very evident decrease in the numbers which have 
vegetated, compared with those of previous sowings. 
Dr. Lankester explained the object of the Committee, 
and stated, that the fact of raspberry seeds growing, 
which had been taken from the stomach of the body 
ofa human being, buried in a tumulus in Dorset- 


shire, and which had been doubted, had been re-in- 


vestigated during the past year, and there seemed 
noreason to doubt that the seeds, thus buried for 
centuries, had germinated. 

Dr. Roy ze stated, that having been present when 
the original mass of matter from the stomach of the 
dead person was brought to Dr. Lindley in London, 
and the raspberry seeds discovered in it, he had no 
doubt of the correctness of the conclusion that the 
seeds which had thus been swallowed and buried, 
had germinated after the lapse of centuries. 

‘On the Geographical Distribution of Animals in 
connexion with the Progress of Human Civilization,’ 
by W. Ocriby, Esq.—The author treated his sub- 
ject in a very popular manner, and pointed to the 
less civilized nations of the world, as being so from 
the absence of animals capable of domestication. 
America and Australia were the great types of this 
deficiency. The following conclusion of his paper 
will give an idea of the general argument and style. 
“Let us now examine the facilities which the natives 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa possessed for developing 
civilization compared with those of America and 
Australia. The former had those great collaborateurs 
in their social progress, they had the horse, the ass, 
and the camel, for beasts of burden; and they had 
the sheep, the ox, and the goat, for food and a 
thousand other useful purposes. The consequence 
of this was, that, at a very early period—at a period 
of which there are few authentic historical documents 
extant_the nations of Western Asia had advanced 
in civilization to an extent which is now only be- 
inning to be thoroughly understood and appreciated. 

researches of such eminent men as Dr. Layard 
into the antiquity of Assyria and Egypt, prove this 
beyond question; and show that those nations had 
advanced to a power which, in modern times, has 
searcely been equalled, and that we are only now in 
the same state with regard to civilization that they 
were three or four thousand years ago, whilst the 
less fortunate inhabitants of America and Australia 
would be obliged, by the want of those facilities 
possessed by the former, to remain in their original 
condition for eternity.” 

Prince Canino said, that there were some points 
which he coincided with the author, but there 
were others also on which he differed. He did 
tot consider that it was the animals who were 
to be blamed for the backward state of the 
aborigines of America and New Holland, but the 
people themselves, As a beast of burden, he 
thought the American bison might be tamed, and 
made to serve that purpose as well as the ox, for it 
was a stronger animal, and possessed many uscful 





qualities which the ox did not. As another example 
of what the people of those countries might do in 
this way, he would refer to the American grapes, 
which at one time were thought so useless that there 
was a proverb to that effect; but now it was found 
that a good wine can be made from them. In con- 
firmation of Mr. Ogiby’s opinions as to the origin of 
domestic animals, he might say that the prototype of 
the common cat was that kept in the temples of 
Egypt. 
MONDAY. 


‘On the Character of the Sertularian Zoophytes,’ 
by Mr. Wyvitte Tuomson. —His remarks were 
confined to the pointing out of some of the most 
remarkable peculiarities in this very numerous class 
of zoophytes. He described their appearance and 
the circumstances under which they are found; and 
exhibited bottled specimens of most of the species 
found along the Aberdeenshire coast. With regard 
to the specific distinctions of those species, he con- 
ceived that the standard of classification hitherto 
adopted as by no means a safe one. As an instance 
of this he referred to the Sertularia rosacea and 
Sertularia margareta, which had been described by 
naturalists as belonging to separate species; but on 
recent and minute investigations it has been found 
that there is no specific distinction between them, 
and that they belong to a third, Sertularia pinasta. 
He suggested that, instead of the ovigerous vesicles 
being regarded as the principle of comparison in de- 
termining the species, the stem and general skeleton 
a be adopted as being more fixed and invari- 
able. 

Prof. Attuan thought that we must not hastily 
destroy the characters afforded by the ovigerous 
vesicles, although others were no doubt of value.— 
Prof. Owen thought perhaps that the ovigerous 
vesicles should not be trusted for specific characters, 
and that the forms of the polypidom and polyp vesi- 
cles afforded more secure characters.—The Rev. T. 
Hincks regarded the cases brought forward as ex- 
ceptional, and quoted many instances in which the 
characters derived from the ovigerous vesicles were 
strong and secure. 

‘On the Developement of the Fermentation 
Fungus in the Fluid of the Warm-water Flax-steeps,’ 
by Prof. ALLMAN. 

‘On a Microscopic Alga as a Cause of the Pheno- 
menon of the Colouration of Large Masses of Water,’ 
by Prof. Attman. It appeared, in little conglome- 
rated gelatinous-like masses, and, when submitted 
to the microscope, it was found to consist ofa number 
of fronds. The younger fronds were nearly spherical, 
and consisted essentially of a central mass of trans- 
parent gelatinous matter, surrounded by a crust 
composed of minute cells, containing a green colour- 
ing substance. The crust being much slower in its 
growth than the internal nucleus, it soon bursts, and 
the nucleus then, by an apparent spontaneous action, 
assumed a regular form, not unlike an hour-glass, 
which soon separated into two distinct fronds. Some 
of them being put into a glass tube, and placed in 
the window, were observed to arrange themselves in 
a mass on the side of the tube opposite to that ex- 
posed to the sun’srays—that side of the mass towards 
the light being formed intoa beautiful concave curve, 
which might, he thought, when fully investigated, 
reveal some important facts as to the nature and 
influence of light. 

‘On the Distribution of the Marine Alge on the 
British and Irish Coasts, with reference to the (pro- 
bable) Influence of the Gulf Stream,’ by Prof. 
Dicx1e.—There were, he said, forms of marine Alge 
generally admitted to be characteristic of our northern 
coasts, and others of the southern. The remarks he 
was about to make referred to those generally deemed 
of southern type; that is, those which usually are 
more or less abundant in low latitudes, and, on the 
other hand, are absent from high latitudes. Such 
species, natives of our coasts, may be classed under 
three heads: first, those confined to the southern 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland ; second, species 
of more extensive range, since they extend to the 
north of Ireland and south-west of Scotland ; third, 
those found abundantly in the south of England, and 
ranging along the western coasts of both islands, as 
far as Orkney and Shetland ; and the species enu- 
merated under these three classes, and amounting 
to more than twenty, are, so far as we can ascertain 





up to the present time, absent from a certain part of 
the east coast of Scotland. A considerable propor- 
tion of them reappear in Shetland and Orkney, The 
marine vegetation in these northern islands resembles 
that of the north of Ireland, though there is a differ- 
ence between them of from four to five degrees ot 
latitude. The marine plants of some of the north- 
eastern counties of Scotland, intermediate in latitude, 
are of more boreal character. The drifting of tro- 
pical fruits, &c., to the western and northern parts 
of Ireland and Britain, isa proof of the direction and 
presence of the Gulf stream,—the developement of 
southern forms of Alge, at the extreme northern 
parts, is a proof of the same, and, moreover, seems 
an indication of its influence in reference to tempera- 
ture. Are we to consider their absence from certain 
parts of the east coast of North Britain as owing to 
a lower sea temperature than in localities where they 
exist ? The portion of the coast in question is pre- 
cisely that which, from the generally understood 
course of the Gulf stream may be least exposed to 
itsinfluence. Investigations respecting the tempera- 
ture of our seas are, however, still desiderata, and 
without such, an important modifying element has 
been overlooked having reference to the climate of 
the British Islands. 

Prof. E. Forses said that the distribution of 
marine animals corresponded with those of marine 
plants. The same anomalies which Dr. Dickie had 
pointed out with regard to plants existed with regard 
to animals. Less attention had been given to the 
distribution of marine Alge than almost any other 
organic existences. With the exception of the 
labours of Dr. Harvey, little or nothing has been done. 
We wanted a more accurate knowledge of the tem- 
perature of the ocean at different depths.—[This 
hint resulted in a subsequent recommendation from 
the Section that the Government would prosecute 
this inquiry.]—Prof. WaLker-Arnotr said that he 
possessed waggon-loads of Alge from all parts of the 
world, which were greatly at the service of any 
botanist who would work at them. The collecting 
part of the task had been done,—the naming and 
arranging were now alone necessary. Dr. Harvey 
could dono more than he had done at present. 

‘On a New Species of Acaleph from Belfast Bay,’ 
by Mr. Hynpman. 

‘On some Fishes, Crustacea and Mollusca found 
at Peterhead,’ by Mr. C. W. Pracu.—The fish 
were Yarrell’s blenny (Blennius Yarrellii) in consi- 
derable numbers, and Ray’s bream (Brama Rai). 
A new species of Hippolyte, and several specimens 
of Linapontia nigra, constituted the contributions 
to the invertebrate Fauna of Peterhead. 


SATURDAY, 
Srctiox E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

‘On the Site of certain Ancient Mines,’ by the 
Rey. Dr. Hincxs.—Dr. Hincks referred to several 
Assyrian inscriptions,—copies of which he exhibited 
and explained. As he interpreted the characters, 
he understood them to record the receipt of tribute 
of silver, salt, copper and gypsum; and from the 
accompanying illustrations he traced the existence 
of such mines in a part of Cappadocia, and also in 
the district of Asia Minor bordering on the Persian 
Gulf. ’ 

M. Prerre Tcurmatcuer, who had travelled in 
the country alluded to, being requested by the 
President to communicate any information which 
might throw light upon the inquiries of the Rev. Dr. 
Hincks, in reply to the lecturer, stated that rich 
mines of salt, copper and lead existed in many 
parts of Asia Minor about Armenia, which, if 
worked by Europeans, would be very productive, 
but were now explored upon bad principles. He 
described the position and circumstances connected 
with some of the places, and stated that the Persian 
Government had also sent out scientific gentlemen 
to search for iron in the country. 

Dr. Hincxs then entered into critical investiga- 
tions of some of the names mentioned in Scripture, 
and gave it as his opinion that the Israelites crossed 
the Red Sea not at the place usually supposed, 
close to Suez, but lower down at the open sea, which 
would bear out more fully the Mosaic description. 

Mr. J. Grattan submitted a collection of crania 
and casts of skulls, collected principally from the 
Round Towers of Ireland. He adverted to explor- 
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would not altogether suffer by the want of it; their 
fate, however, depends upon other circumstances as 
well, among which that dire scourge of mariners, 
the scurvy, is probably more to be feared than any 
other. 

Sir R. I. Murcatson expressed it as his opinion 


towers of Ardmore, Cloyne, Drumbo, and other 
places, in ten of which human remains, and in 
eleven the crania which he exhibited were found,— 
invariably under a coating of lime under the floor, 
and in some cases enclosed in chambers of stone, 
which were proved to be contemporanecus with the | that the ascertained fact that there was abundance 
erection of the towers. of animal life available fur food in these regions 

‘Notes on the Distribution of Animal Life in the | afforded, among other things, one ground for hope 
Arctic Regions,’ by Mr. A. Perermann.—The oc- | that this adventurous party still survived, and that 
currence of animals in the Arctic regions, and its | he, for one, would never give up that hope until 
bearing on the missing expedition under Sir John | their death were actually ascertained, or some other 
Franklin, is a subject which has of late excited a | circumstances transpire sufficient to prove that his 
good deal of interest, and has given rise to the most | hope was a delusion; and while even a shadow of 
conflicting opinions, Arctic explorers in particular | hope remained, he trusted that the British would 
have varied so much in their statements of the | not cease their efforts to seek out and rescue these 
results of their own personal observation, that it) unfortunate men from their fearful and perilous 
seems almost impossible to arrive at any satisfactory | position.—Prof. Owen, being requested to state his 
conclusion. Some have maintained the existence of | opinion concerning the paper that had been read, 
animals in the Arctic regions in great numbers, | observed that, with regard to the various subjects 
affording abundance of food to man; ethers as| discussed in the paper, he could not, from the want 
stoutly insist upon the extreme scarcity, if not total | of sufficient information, pronounce any decisive 
absence, of animals. Mr. Petcrmann then procecded | opinion; but he thought, from the facts stated 
to state, that the views hitherto entertained regarding ; respecting the temperature and the existence of 
this subject were narrow, circumscribed, aiid conse- | animals in such abundance, there was a very strong 
quently erroneous; that individual observations in | probability that Franklin's party might still be in 
particular localities, comprised within a small space | existence —Mr, Reeve remarked that, in most of 
on the American side, had been received as data; the Arctic expeditions of which any -account had 
upon which to build general statements regarding | been given, the greatest difficulty encountered by 
the entire Arctic regions, though in such observa- | explorators was that of obtaining food ;—not that 
tions the whole Asiatic side of the Polar basin had | there was a scarcity of animal life, forall the informa- 
been altogether overlooked. Arguments were then | tion received by him tended to confirm the state- 
adduced, from the geographical features, and natural | ments of Mr. Petermann regarding its abundance, 
history of those northern regions, to prove that the | but these animals were generally beyond reach 
commonly received hypothesis, that with ascending | —they could not, in fact, be got at, though they 
latitudes there was a proportional descent of tempe- | had been seen in great numbers, As an example, 
rature, and a consequent decrease of animal and he stated that, in Dr. Sutherland’s expedition, they 
vegetable life, is a fallacious one. With regard to; could not obtain food even for the dogs which drew 
the bearing of these observations upon the Franklin | the sledges, and they would themselves have suffered 
Expedition, Mr. Petermann further rema:ked:—The | severely had there not been an abundant stock of 
general opinion is that the missing vessels have been | provisions in their ships. It was his opinion that, 


arrested somewhere between Wellington Channel | from the inaccessibility of food, for one reason, not 





and Behring’s Straits, and the Siberian shores.— | to mention any other, these helpless men had long 


Most probably their position is nearer to the latter | since found thcir graves in these dreary and desolate 
than to the former points. As these three regions | regions.—Col. Sauine thought that where the Es- 
abound in animal life, we may fairly conclude that | quimaux could live Englishmen could live, and that, 
the intervening portion partakes of the same charac- | too, with much greater ease and comfort than the 
ter,—and, moreover, that the further Sir J. Franklin | natives of those regions, inasmuch as they possessed 
may have got from Wellington Channel, and the a shelter to some extent from the inclemency of the 
nearer he may have approached the north-eastern | climate on board their ships, and means of procuring 
portion of Asia, the more he will have found the | subsistence, and that effectively, in their stores of 
animals to increase innumber. The direction of the | ammunition. With regard to the probability of 
isothermal lines corroborates this assumption, as they | their escaping that pestilence among sailors, the 
are indicative of a higher summer temperature in | scurvy, it was impossible for him to offer any opinion. 
that region than in any other within the Polar basin. | It was certainly a very long time to be at sea; but 
Those countries being probably uninhabited by man, | notwithstanding, he thought there were still reasonable 
the animals will have continued unthinned by the| grounds for hope.—Sir D. Brewster confirmed 
wholesale massacres by which myriads are destroyed | the general opinion, by arguments drawn from the 
for the sake of their skins or teeth. An interesting | geology of the country, and by reference to ascer- 
fact was mentioned by Licut. Osborn,—namely, that | tained facts respecting the temperature of those 
Captain Penny, in September, 1850, had seen | regions.—Sir R. I. Muncuison alluded to the expe- 
enormous numbers of whales running southwards | dition under Dr. Rea, who bad no difficulty whatever 
from under the ice in Wellington Channel. We | in procuring food for his party, and who stated that 
know this to be also the case in the Spitzbergen sea| they were in a much better condition after than 
every spring, and that these animals are numerous | before their expedition to the Arctie regions.— 
along the Siberian coasts. This not only provesthe | Prince De Canino observed that, until positive 
existence of one, or perhaps two, Polar seas, more or | evidence of the fact that these men had ceased to 
less open throughout the year, but also that these | exist, had been obtained, every one was bound by 
seas abound in animal life: to satisfy enormous) every feeling of compassion, as well as by all the 
numbers of whales, an amount of focd is required | ties of duty to men who had perilled their lives for 
which cannot be small. And it is well known among | the public weal, not to keep silent, but to raise his 
the Tchuktchi, on the north-eastern coasts of| voice in demanding that some great national effort 
Siberia, where land to the north is said to exist in| should be made to deliver them if living, and if dead, 
contiguity to, and probably connected with, the| which ke hoped and trusted was not the case, at 
lands discovered by Captain Kellett, that herds of 


least to relieve the public mind from its suspense 
reindeer migrate between those lands and the con- | regarding them. If it were so that Sir John Franklin 
tinents. Taking all these facts into consideration, 


and his party had found their graves in those desolate 
the conclusion seems to be a reasonable one, that | and inhospitable regions, let them have all the glory 
Franklin, ever since entering Wellington Channel, | due to courageous explorators for the good of man- 
has found himself in that portion of the Arctic | kind. 
regions where animals probably exist in greater 
plenty than in any other.—Under these circum- 
stances alone his party could exist as well as other 
inhabitants of the Polar regions; but we must not 
forget that, in addition to the natural resources, they 
would in their vessels possess more comfortable and 
substantial houses than any of the native inhabitants. 
So far as food is concerned, reasonable hope, there- 
fore, may be entertained that the missing Expedition 


MONDAY. 

‘On the Comparative Merits of the Proposed 
Routes to India,’ by Coi. Cuesyey.—‘“ The use 
of the overland route,” Col. Chesney observed, 
“dates almost from the discovery of India itself. 
We find that the far-seeing Elizabeth maintained a 
fleet at Bir to facilitate trade along the Euphrates, 
which being then the high road to India, was con- 
stantly made use of by Ballie, Fitch and others, 








who had occasion to pass by that line with mer. 
chancise. The route from Europe was by Alex. 
andretta and Aleppo to Bir on the Euphrat 

whence the goods were carried by boa's, partly i 
the use of the inhabitants of the country, and part] 

for India, whither the products of Europe = 
conveyed at this period, by way of the Persian 
Gulf. In the time of Herodotus, Mesopotamia Wag 
the most productive country in the world,—and ag 
it still retained a portion of its commercial Wealth 
at the period of which we have just been speaking 
this route was but the continuation, or rather the 
remains of the trade of Tyre, Sidon, Egypt, &e,, ang 
not, as has been frequently imagined, the adoption of 
the Levant Company of a new and shorter line thay 
that by the Cape of Good Hope. Up to the time 
when the East India Company ceased to trade 
Bushire, Bussorah and Baghdad, were produetiye 
seats of commerce. But although their value tg 
England has greatly diminished in consequence of 
the cessation of the commercial intercourse which 
previously existed, I may just observe that jt 
appears from official returns, that the trade between 
India and the Persian Gulf is still about two mj. 
lions annually. The line of the Euphratcs, however 
had, as it still continues to have, another advantage 
for England. The direct line from London passes 
by Vienna, Constantinople, and Asia Minor, to 
Aleppo ; from whence, by the desert of Anabia, it 
reaches Bussorah. Messengers in Europe, and 
Tartars in Arabia used to accomplish this journey in 
from twenty-five to thirty-six days—and fast-sailj 

schooners carried the despatches along the Persian 
Gulf to Bombay in about twelve days more. The 
route by the Red Sea had been used in the same 
manner, but being less speedy by a great deal, the 
regular transit was continued through Arabia up to 
the peace of 1815; and it was considered of such 
importance, that on examining in the archives of 
Bombay the results of the intercourse by this 
route, in 1836, I found that instead of trusting 
to the secretaries, the communications on this sub- 
ject were from the pen of Lord Wellesley himself." 
Co!. Chesney then gave an account of his explor- 
tions in the East prior to the Euphrates Expedition, 
of which he was the Commander, and of the Expe- 
dition itself. The particulars were made known to 
our readers at the time, and have since been pul- 
lished,— we must therefore confine our report to the 
comparative merits of the proposed routes to India, 
It appeared from the Colonel's communication, that 
in the autumn of last year the Turkish Government 
took up the subject, and, after communication with 
Col. Chesney, two steam vessels of suitable dimen- 
sions have been constructed at Birkenhead, and will 
speedily be launched on the rivers of Mesopotamia. 
“T feel, however,” said Col. Chesney, “no small 
anxiety lest a great undertaking should fall to the 
ground from want of competent management, such 
as might he found by Eritish enterprise either on this 
or any other line.—Of late, the Eastern Steam Na- 
vigation Company, in competing with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, appears to have come te the 
conclusion that long and powerful steamers, using 
both the screw and paddles, might reach India, by the 
Cape, in about thirty-two days; and it is understood 
that vessels of this description are now being built. 
Admitting that the most complete success should 
attend this great undertaking, and that a distance of 
10,790 miles should be accomplished within the 
specified time, it is quite clear that this line wil 
have to compete with vessels of similar power on the 
shorter lines,—namely, the one of about 5,238 miles 
by the Red Sea, and that of 4,823 miles by the 
Euphrates. Of another line, that by America, 
which is to be brought before this Section, I know 
little or nothing; but it seems clear to me that 
either of the other two must have manifest advan- 
tages. As the communication by the Red Sea bas 
for a long time been as regular as can be desired, it 
only remains to notice the facilities belonging to the 
line through Asiatic Turkey and Persia; and agan 
by the same line of country, partly by railroad and 
partly by steam-vessels. A railway already exists 
from London to Hungary ; and ere long it may reach 
Constantinople, either by crossing the Balkan, partly 
by means of stationary engines, or coasting the set 
shore by way of Varna, in order to turn this chain, 
and thus reach Constantinople with facility. The 
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t chains of Asia Minor present, as I know, and 
gs you have seen by Mr. Ainsworth’s paper, very 
serious impediments ; but not such as might not be 
overcome by the science of the present day ; and 
having once attained the valley of the Mesopotamian 
rivers, the line might be continued along the southern 
shores of Persia and the coast of Mekkran, to India, 
But although practically attainable, the enormous 
expense on the one hand, and the unsettled state of 
this part of the country on the other, render such a 
ine of communication only likely to be successfully 
attempted at some distant period. We may there- 
fore postpone the consideration of all that is eastward 
of the Euphrates, and confine the question to a rail- 
way through Arabia, having a steamer to India from 
one extremity, and another to Trieste from the other. 
The line supposed is to quit the Mediterranean at 
the Bay of Antioch, and pass from thence by ancient 
Aleppo to the Euphrates at Jaber, and so along the 
right bank of the river to its estuary,—a distance of 
715 miles. Were this completed, with the assistance 
of powerful steamers at each extremity, letters might 
reach Bombay from London in eighteen or nineteen 
days, and messages, partly by electric telegraph, in 
ten days. 715 miles of a single line of railway on 
the American plan, might be executed for about 
5,720,007. ; or with two powerful steamers on the 
Arabian, and as many on the European side, for 
about 6,000,0007. sterling, including the necessary 
port in the Bay of Antioch. Instead, however, of 
engaging, in the first instance, in such a serious out- 
lay, temporary, and by no means costly, arrange- 
ments can be made. There is, as we all know,a 
railway open to Trieste, from whence the Austrian 
Lloyds Company's vessels would carry the mails and 
passengers to Scanderoon, which, as a temporary 
harbour, requires no outlay whatever. From thence 
by the air-line, it is but 110 miles to Beles, on the 
Euphrates, between which place and Bussorah small 
steamers might be used. 
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—and if partially using the electric telegraph, ten 
days. Such an opening as this, as a commencement, 
might be accomplished with a bond fide capital of 
50,0002, or at the outside 80,0002.; and if the under- 
taking were condueted by practical men, I should 
have no fears as to its result. For the temporary 
land journey, either camels might be used, with fre- 
quent relays, or the carriages of the country, called 
Tach-i-van, which are carriages slung between two 
camels or horses; and the necessary protection from 
place to place being connected with the hire of the 
animals, this would give large employment to the 
Arabs, and their interest would go hand-in-hand with 
the undertaking. During our extensive intercourse 
with them the Arabs showed the most favourable 
disposition towards us; and they were not only glad 
to be employed, but proved remarkably faithful, not 
only in transporting goods and stores, but in money 
also. All our stores, and upwards of 6,000/., were 
safely carried in small sums from time to time by 
Arab messengers, without any loss whatever; and 
the existence of commercial intercourse for centuries 
in Arabia is the best proof that no great difficulty 
can attend more extended relations with this people. 
As the fertility of Mesopotamia greatly exceeds that 
of Egypt, being capable of growing indigo, cotton, 
sugar, grain, and wool to any amount, this country 
opens a vast field for agricultural and commercial 
enterprise, with the safe and productive investment 
of capital. Besides the advantages of a postal com- 
tuunication with India alternately with that by the 
od Sea, a ready intercourse with Southern Persia, 
Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Kurdistan, must greatly 
extend the outlets for our manufactures, and would 
probably afford at the same time desirable localities 
for colonization. The climate is healthy; and it 
could be easily shown by calculation that there would 
be ample returns for the capital of any company 
that may be judiciously organized. One of my 
officers, Mr. Hector, remained on the Euphrates, and 
commencing from nothing, has realized a small inde- 
pendence by the occasional freightage of a ship from 


England with cotton and other goods. The natives 
both of Arabia and Asia Minor are anxious for Euro- 
pean manufactures, which, when I was in Mesopo- 
tamia, were chiefly obtained from Russia, and of an 
inferior quality. These goods were retailed by the 
native merchants at an enormous price, their profit 
being generally cent. per cent. It is, however, neces- 
sary to consult the taste of the natives in cottons, 
muslins, and other manufactures, to insure success. 
The Russians have done this judiciously, and have 
secured popularity for their goods. To carry out 
the whole project of a railway through Arabia only 
1,205,0002. would be required, and the annual cost 
would be about 140,0007. The greater object of a 
railway to India all the way would require about 
33,800,0007. But my proposal only requires for a 
beginning 50,0002. or 80,0002, to be gradually in- 
creased as success crowns our efforts to a capital of 
1,205,0007.; and we may leave the question of the 
thirty-three millions for our sons or our grandsons. 

*On the Connexion between the Indian, Euro- 
pean, Semitic, and Egyptian Forms of the Personal 
Pronouns,’ by the Rev. Dr. Hincks. 

‘On the Present State of Medo- Persie Philology,’ 
by Prof. M‘Dovatu. 

‘On a Recent Journey across Africa,’ as commu- 
nicated from Her Majesty’s Foreign Office to the | 
Royal Geographical Society. 

* Latest Explorations in South Africa to the North | 
of Lake N’gami.’ | 

‘ Expedition, under Mr. F, Garton, to the East 
of Walfisch Bay.’ 

* An Attempt to account for numerous Proofs for | 
sudden and violent Drainage, in the Valley of the | 
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direct visitation. In assuming the sea, which 
formerly filled this depression, El Ghor, to have been 
separated from the Gulf of Akabah and the Red 
Sea by a narrow strait, Capt. Allen feels warranted, 
by the accounts of travellers, in believing the pre- 
sent condition of that strait to be that of a short 
tract of land, very little, if anything, above the level 
of the Gulf of Akabah; though what he conceives 
to be a wrong reading of some of these accounts 
have led geographers to assign an elevation of 500 
feet to the water-shed of the Wady Araba. If the 
former should prove to be correct, as would appear 
also by analogy with the Strait of Tiran, then the 
water of the Gulf of Akabah is only prevented from 
overflowing the depression by a very slight barrier. 
Capt. Allen found by personal observation and 
measurements, that the other, or northern, end of 
the depression is also separated by a low tract of 
land—the plain of Esdraelon—from the Mediter- 
ranean, which has at its culminating point an eleva- 
tion of not more than 200 feet. If canals were cut 
through these two tracts of land, the Red Sea at one 
end, and the Mediterranean at the other, would 
rush in and soon fill the Ghor, raising the surface of 
the Dead Sea to its former level, namely, that of 
these two seas. We should then have a magnificent 
ship-canal, affording a direct communication with 
the East Indies. Capt. Allen said it was impossible 
for him to enter into details of expense and engi- 
neering difficulties, which could only be ascertained 
by actual survey; but both of these would be 
reduced to little more than affording openings for 
the entrance of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, the 
enormous force of which, as “ backwater,” aided by 


Dead Sea, with a proposition for a New Line for a | that of gunpowder, would soon enlarge the openings 
Ship Canal to the East Indies,’ by Capt. Wm. | to any size that might be required for navigation. 
Aten, R.A.—Capt. Allen on a recent visit to the | The Sultan, through whose dominions this canal 
Dead Sea was struck by appearances of alluvial | would pass, would be amply compensated for the 
deposit in horizontal lines on the mountains sur- | loss of a profitless territory, by the facilities it would 
rounding this remarkable depression of the earth’s | give him of reaching countries which now barely 
surface, which observations have proved to be about acknowledge his sovereignty, by the post dues, and 
1,400 feet below the level of the Mediterranean; | by the means it would afford his subjects of making 
also by abrupt sand cliffs, on both banks of the | their pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Jordan, by parallel- and raised beaches on the} Sir R. J. Murcnison, in remarking upon this 
northern shores of the Dead Sea, perfectly similar | gigantic idea, asked what advantage it had over a 
to the actual beach; lastly, by conical hills with flat | canal through the Isthmus of Suez?—Capt. ALLEN 
tops of alluvial deposit, but with torn and rugged | replied, that the difference was that the canal 
sides. Lieut. leah, US.N,, and Dr. Selon | coon the Isthmus of Suez would require to be 
have observed similar appearances. Capt. Allen wholly cut by manual labour; while that proposed 
argued that these could not have been the result of | would mainly be done by enlisting the operations of 
evaporation alone; but assuming that this depressed | nature in the force of the two oceans. ; 

valley had been originally a long narrow sea, | * Late Explorations in Syria and Palestine,’ by 
stretching from Mount Hermon (the source of the the Chevalier Van pe VeEtpg, of the Dutch Navy. 
Jordan) to the Gulf of Akabah, and joined to the | TUESDAY. 

latter by a narrow strait, which strait, having in it | On the most Rapid Communication with India, 
islands and coral reefs, the growth of the latter, in | vid British North America,’ by Capt. Syner.— 
process of countless ages, arrested the sand and | Having pointed out that a route towards the North 





gravel thrown up from the gulf, and thus becoming | 
dry land cut off communication between the two | 
gulf:,—evaporation from the first, which had an | 
enormous surface, at the moments of separation, as | 
compared with the volume of water, supplied by tke | 
Jordan and a few smaller streams, would soon bring | 
down its level below that of the original sea. But | 
in falling, the surface would be divided into two or | 
more basins by irregularities in the bottom. Of 
these, the larger surface would continue falling, while 
the smaller, having the Jordan running through it, 
would preserve the level it had attained at the 
moment of division, until the irregularity in the 
bottom, or the barrier of division, having been forced 
by the weight of water and by the action of the 
Jordan, the water from the upper would be trans- 
ferred to the lower and larger basin, with a violence 
which would tear up and scour its former bed, 
leaving marks of its action of which the terraces, 
500 feet high, the sand cliffs, the parallel beaches 
and conical flat-topped hills, are the monumental 
records. But if the barrier should at a certain 
depth have rock too hard to be forced, then a part 
of the water would be reserved in the upper basin 
as a freshwater lake; such as that of Tiberias, 
while the process goes on with the larger surface, 
till it contracts to such dimensions as will balance 
the supply. It might be easily ascertained whether 
the Dead Sea be now in that condition. It may 
not only be so now, but it may have been so in the 
days of Lot; and could have had no connexion 


by a line almost direct from England, connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, would be the 
shortest, the writer compared the relative advantages 
afforded in British America and the States when 
another line was proposed, and stated that the former 
possessed superior facilities. The plan which he 
suggested was composed of four distinct links of 
communication, each independent in itself, capable 
of separate execution, and opening up important 
sources of profit. Railways throughout Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, connecting the seaboard with 
the interior, were essential to the success of the plan. 
The Report then entered into details of the project; 
which contemplated the connexion of Lake Superior, 
Winnipeg, the Rainy Lake, and the rivers and lakes 
intervening, to the foot of the Rocky Mountains,— 
and thence by creating permanent dams or reservoirs, 
to open the passes through those mountains, and 
regulate the descent of the waters to the Pacific. 
The paper entered into the calculations of the alti- 
tudes of the lakes, the highest water being estimated 
at about 1,400 feet above tide-water;and having 
referred to the ascent accomplished in the Welland 
Canal, and the necessity of a perfect geographical 
survey to ascertain the levels with precision, the writer 
urged the practicability ofthe design, and gave elaborate 
details of the beauty and fertility of the country to 
show the important results which might be obtained 
from opening up the communication.—But the 
author's views have already been developed at great 
length in our columns [Ath. Nos. 1265—1267}. 





with the catastrophe recorded in Scripture as a 


‘The Origin, Characteristics, and Dialect of the 
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People in the Counties of Down and Antrim,’ by 
the Rev. Dr. Hume.—The district comprising the 
Counties of Down and Antrim, of which Belfast is 
the natural centre, is one which has exercised a most 
important influence on the destinies of the human 
race in these islands. In Down, the patron Saint 
made his first convert, and there his ashes repose ; 
in Antrim, the real Ossianic poems are supposed to 
have existed. In Down was the ancient Ulidia, 
from which the extended name Ulster is derived ; in 
Antrim was the ancient Dalradia, the name of 
which was applied to a large portion of modern 
Scotland. Ireland was originally known as Scotia, 
or Scotia Major; and, when the name was super- 
seded at home, it was retained by our enterprising 
colonists to Argyle and Lorn, and afterwards extended 
to all North Britain, after the conquest by Kenneth 
in the ninth century. The line of kings descended 
from Fergus the son of Erc not only mingled its 
blood with Saxon monarchs of England, but was 
afterwards transferred to England:—so that Queen 
Victoria traces an authentic descent from the petty 
chieftains of this neighbourhood in the fifth century. 
More than a thousand years afterwards, the debt of 
colonization was repaid, at the time ofthe Plantation 
of Ulster. The Anglo-Saxon population had been 
so long separated into two branches, the English 
and Scotch, differing in country, laws, religion, man- 
ners, prejudices, &c., that they must be regarded as 
two peoples, and not one. If to these we add the 
remnant of the native Irish, there are three distinct 
elements, from the composition of which, in different 
quantities and localities, the inhabitants of the two 
countries are derived. Their localities are the fol- 
lowing:—the Irish, in the hilly districts, as in the 
glynnes of Antrim; and the Irish-speaking popula- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Cushendall.—There 
are a few in almost every parish, and several in the 
great towns. In Down, few occur north of Down- 
patrick and Ballynahinch; they then converge to the 
mountains of Mourne, by the Parish of Loughin- 
island. In the past generation Irish was frequently 
spoken in the markets of Downpatrick, Castlewellan, 


Dromara, and Ballynahinch; now it is rarely, if ever, 


used as a separate mode of communication. In the 
districts of the Celts they preserve their traditional 
antipathies, though they assimilate in language ; and 
the terms “ Irish” and “ English” are used currently 
by neighbours in reference to ancestral origin. The 
Scottish immigration followed two natural routes— 
by the Mull of Cantyre to the County Antrim, near 
the Causeway; and by the Mull of Galloway to the 
County Down, by Donaghadee. From the earliest 
time, coracle, skiff and coaster must have passed in 
this way, and the two distinct streams ran right 
across the counties. In Down, the Scotch current 
is traceable by Comber, Saintfield, Killileagh, and 
Annahilt, nearly to Hillsborough; also, by Castle- 
reagh and Purdysburn, to near Belfast. In the 
County of Antrim, the course is by Ballymoney and 
Ballymena, up to the town of Antrim, and over the 
back of Devis and the Cave-hill. The English 
settlers occupied mainly the low countries, such as 
the basins of the Lagan and Bann, and the banks of 
Lough Neagh. Belfast was originally an English 
town, but its external increase has been mainly from 
the two Scottish districts. Lisburn was a small 
Welsh colony; it is now practically.an English 
town. In one Barony of Antrim, of 128 townlands, 
the population is all of English origin ; and Aghalee, 
Ballinderry, &c., look like parts of England. At 
various points the different races meet, but refuse to 
mingle. There are English, Irish, and Scotch 
quarters in several towns, such as Downpatrick and 
Carrickfergus,—and the Lagan, near Lisburn, sepa- 
rates the two races. In one half of the parish of 
Hillsborough the people are all Scotch, in the other 
they are all English. A hill near Castlewellan 
separates the two races; and the island of Rathlin 
has its two promontories occupied, one by the Irish, 
the other by the English and Scotch. The religion, 
habits, customs, &c., may all be deduced from this 
distribution. In religion, for instance, the rule is, 
that the English are Episcopalians; the Scotch, 
Presbyterians; and the Irish, Roman Catholics. 
The lines of Scottish population may be marked on 
the map by a double chain of Presbyterian meeting- 
houses, while, in the English districts, they are rare 
or unknown. In fourteen Presbyteries of the General 





Assembly, seven of which are in each county, there 
are upwards of 200 congregations. If to these we 
add other Presbyterian congregations, not connected 
with the Assembly, we shall find that about half 
of all the congregations in Ireland are situated 
in these two counties, or connected with Presbyteries 
that centralize in them. More than one-half of 
these are in rural districts, unconnected with villages, 
and called by the names of townlands; showing that 
the Scotch were in general agriculturists, and less 
settled in towns than the English. In the English 
districts the Church-and-King feeling is strong, but, 
from the magnitude of the parishes and the distance 
of churches from particular points, they are less 
attentive than they should be to their religious 
duties. In the Irish districts the Roman Catholic 
congregations are large, and those of the two branches 
of the Protestant Church are small. In the English 
and Scotch districts, several parishes are united to 
form one in the Roman Catholic arrangements; 
and again, Drumgooland, where Protestants are few 
in number, is divided into two Roman Catholic 
parishes. This is in the neighbourhood of Dolly's 
Brae, and it is said that in two townlands of Backa- 
derry and Magheramayo there are scarcely any 
Protestant families. The habits of the people as 
well as their creed indicate their origin. In the 
English districts there is more comfort and tidiness 
than we find elsewhere; for the man of Scottish 
ancestry does not enjoy life so well, though he may 
be actually richer. The Scotchman is often more 
intelligent than his English neighbour, but he rarely 
excels him in weight of character. In the English 
districts the farms are large, and there is a better 
sort of house, furniture, stock, food, clothing, &c. 
The man of English origin will live and let live. In 
the markets of Lurgan, Lisburn, Moira, and Porta- 
down, the Down farmer is known from the Antrim 
one, or rather the Scotchman from the English, by 
his hardness in driving a bargain. The old English 
sports and pastimes were kept up till recently at 
Lambeg, the May-pole is still known in Holywood, 
and tradition leads us to believe that certain mystery 
plays have been performed in the district. The 
custom of hiring servants at stated fairs is followed 
in Antrim, as is the case in many other towns and 
places of England; and while those who attend for 
the purpose at Carlisle carry a straw in the mouth, 
those at Antrim carry a little white rod in the hand. 
The settlers on the Marquis of Hertford's estate 
were in general natives of the shires adjoining the 
Bristol Channel, and as their ancestral district is the 
apple district of England, so the barony of Upper 
Massereene is the apple district of Ireland. After 
the lapse of 200 years, the ancient custom is pre- 
served as if it were of yesterday. ‘The superstitions 
of May-eve and Hallowe’en are still practised, and 
not one of the ceremonies in Burns's poem is neg- 
lected, though their origin is unknown. The names 
of persons and of places are also highly illustrative 
of the people. In the English districts, we meet 
with such names as Turner, Standfield, Hull, Moore, 
Shields; in the Scottish, Dunbar, Edgar, Living- 
stone, Kennedy, Douglas, and sometimes they 
undergo curious transformations. In the Irish dis- 
tricts, a few names are used with distinctive terms 
and epithets, and sometimes Irish names are trans- 
lated into English or Anglicized ; MacShane be- 
comes Johnston, and Ginnif, Sands, while M‘Gurna- 
ghan is altered to the more euphonious Gordon. 
Names of places are often derived from those of 
persons, as Hill-hall and Hills-borough from the 
Downshire family; Gill-hall and Gilford from the 
MacGills; and similarly Warings-town, Ross-tre- 
vor, Echlin-ville, Mount-stewart. Grooms-port is 
Graemes*-port, and Ballymearrett the village of 
Mac Art. Many names are indistinctly known as 
Bryan’s-ford, Lyle-hill, Randals-town; others allude 
to the original possessors, as Acre M‘Cricket, 
Taggart’s-land, Douglas-land, Dobbin’s-land, Bally- 
copeland, Bally-french, Bally-gilbert. Dr. Hume 
concluded his remarks with a wivd voce description 
of the Irish dialect in these two countries, and 
showed, by various quotations, its local characteris- 
tics, and also its usefulness. From the fusion of 
many peculiarities and the mingling of provincial- 
isms from various parts of the United Kingdom, 
it is particularly useful in the illustration of our 
old English literature. 





“Recent Survey for a Ship Canal through the 
——— 2 > eam America,’ communicated through 
the Royal Geographical Society, by the Fore; 
Office. P y, by oreign 

‘On the Misapplication of the Terms, Develope. 
ment and Evolution.’ 

‘Notes on Blumenbach's Classification of the 
Human Race,’ by R. Cutt. 

‘Remarks on a Collection to illustrate the 
Ethnology of Java,’ by Dr. Brattosiorzky, in g 
letter to Dr. Hodgkin. 

‘On the Expedition to the Interior of Centra 
Australia in search of Dr. Leichardt.” 

‘On the Upper Nile,” by Consul Vanpey, 


SATURDAY. 
Ssction F.—STATISTICS, 

*The Laws of the Currency in Ireland exempj. 
fied in the changes that have taken place in the 
Circulation of Bank Notes in Ireland since the 
Act of 1845,” by J. W. Grrpart, Esq.— The 
circulation of notes begins to decline every Jan 
—slow at first, but afterwards more rapidly unti} 
July, and reaches its lowest point in August. It 
then begins to rise, and continues to do so unti} 
January, when it again declines. This was accounted 
for from the fact that about September the harvest 
began to be disposed of, and the rent to the landlord 
was paid about the end of the year, when the notes 
returned to the Bank, either to be placed to the 
account of the landlord, or to be converted into 
cash. The total number of banks of issue was 163, 
of which 79 were in Ulster. As Ireland had q 
population of 6,500,000, and as the population of 
Ulster was only 2,000,000, their proportion of banks 
out of 163 would have been only 30. In some 
portions of the country the average circulation of 
small notes (under 51.) was only 50 per cent. of the 
whole; whereas, in Ulster, it was 86 per cent.— 
owing to the peculiarities of the linen trade requiring 
small amounts in the purchase of materials, paying 
for the manufacture, &c.—though lately the trade 
had undergone some change, by which small amounts 
of money were not so often required as formerly, 
The average amounts of gold and silver kept by the 
banks for the purposes of meeting their notes, 
varied from 29 to 38 per cent.’ Gold could now be 
so readily obtained from England, by steam-boats 
and railways, that it was not at present necessary to 
keep so large an amount of gold or silver in their 
coffers as formerly. 

‘Statistics of the Revenues of the University and 
some of the Colleges of Oxford, compiled from the 
Report of the Oxford University Commission,’ by 
James Heywoop, Esq., M.P.—It appeared, as.far 
as could be ascertained, that of nine colleges, the 
average income of the heads of houses was 1,100/. a 
year,—and as regarded Fellows, taking in the Canons 
of Christ’s Church, the average was 234/. a year. 
The total income of the Oxford University was 
about 22,0007. and of the colleges, 152,000/; at 
Cambridge, the income was about 133,000/., and of 
Trinity College, Dublin, about 50,0002, making the 
total about 355,0007. There were 557 fellowships 
in Oxford, of which about 35 were vacant every 
year. The revenue arising from the University 
Press, by the printing of Bibles and Prayer-books, 
was stated to be about 8,000/. a year—though the 
amount was not regularly paid over, but only when 
it had increased to sums of 40,0002. or 60,0007. 

‘A notice of the Progress of the Sewed Muslin 
Manufacture in Ireland,’ communicated by Mr. 
Ho.pen, and read by Prof. Hancocx.—It stated 
that the trade was introduced into Ireland between 
1800 and 1810, but little progress was made with it 
until the period between 1820 and 1830. The 
introduction of lithographic printing between 1830 
and 1835, instead of the old block system, was one 
of the most important elements in firmly establish- 
ing the trade. The old blocks cost from 3s. 6d. for 
simple patterns, to 6. or 71. for more intricate, 
besides the time (two or three weeks) occupied in 
the preparation of the patterns, and cutting them 
upon the blocks, whilst they could now be produced 
in a few hours at about the same amount of shillings 
as it formerly cost pounds. So extensively had the 
business increased during the last fifteen years, that 
there was now employed in Ulster, and other parts 
of Ireland, nearly a quarter of a million individuals. 
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The wages of the young persons was, when they 
frst commenced, only from 6d. to ls. per week—the 
more experienced obtained 4s. to 6s., and a few 

Jass workers 10s.--and there was now paid 
between 500,00C2. and 600,0002. per annum for the 
manufacture, exclusive of the cost of the materials; 
aod moreover, the employment was afforded in the 
best manner, being given to young females at their 
own homes, under the supervision of their parents. 
A great deal of good had also been effected by the 
establishment of training-schools for teaching the 
embroidery, and the landed proprietors had been 
very forward in establishing those schools. Amongst 
others, the Earl and Countess of Enniskillen esta- 
plished one of these schools; and the result was, 
that the females of Enniskillen were now earning, 
from embroidery; no less than 4007. a week. The 
Irish manufacture was rapidly growing into import- 
ance, and, despite of fiscal arrangements, was making 

way on the Continent :—even in France, where 
the import of goods of this description was inter- 
dicted, a large quantity obtained admission by 
smuggling. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Holden stated that 
they now used zine plates instead of stones for the 

of printing the patterns, as it was found to 
te much cleaner. He had received a great many 
aiditional orders since the Great Exhibition, but 
whether it resulted from that cause he could not 
tel. Amongst others, he had recently received 
orders from Spain and Germany. 

‘Statistics of the Island of Portsea,’ communicated 
by the Literary and Philosophical Society of Port- 
sea.—A mass of documents, giving minute particu- 
lars of the results of laborious inquiries into nearly 
every subject connected with that locality. 

MONDAY. 

‘On the Present State of the Law of Settlement 
and Removal of Paupers in Scotland, by Dr. 
Auson.—Having remarked on the difference of the 
law in Ireland, Scotland, and England, the Doctor 
denounced that of the two latter kingdoms as repug- 
nant. alike to justice and to common sense ; and 


the quantity of gold or silver representing it,—the 
alteration of the purity of the metal representing the 
standard, by the substitution of some other commo- 
dity for gold and silver as the standard,—and from 
the standard falling in value from excessive supply, — 
and referring to various tamperings with the currency 
until it was restored by Sir Robert Peel's Act of 1819, 
—he stated that the last cause of depreciation of the 
value was the one with which they had then to deal, 
from the recent discoveries of gold in Australia and 
California. When the large discoveries of gold and 
silver took place in South America there prices fell 
considerably in value ; but though the Government 
took the matter into serious consideration, they were 
unable to find any remedy for the depreciation in the 
value of the precious metals arising from their ex- 
cessive supply, though it caused great confusion in 
the carrying on of all descriptions of trade, and the 
collection of taxation. He was of opinion, netwith- 
standing the theoretical opinions of many writers, that 
from the parallel of what took place when the South 
American mines were discovered, the gold, if depre- 
ciated in value, would cause great confusion in the 
country; and he would, therefore, suggest that silver, 
which did not appear likely to be depreciated, 
should be taken as the standard of value. Should, 
however, silver also be depreciated, there ought to be 
a scientific inquiry to see whether, from some com- 
bination of metals, a standard of value might not be 
found which would have the same effect with regard 
to the commerce, &c. of the country as the compen- 
sating pendulum had with regard to time. 

Mr. Bennocu considered that the learned Professor 
had argued on wrong data. In 1847, the reduction 
of 5,000,0007. in the currency in the Bank of Eng- 
land reduced the value of property in England by 
400,000,0062., and discounts increased from 8 to 12, 
20, or 25 per cent.—12 per cent. being the average 
—whilst now discounts might be obtained at 14 per 
cent. Gold was no real standard of value, it being 
only the representative of the standard—and, there- 
fore, there could be no need of altering the standard 
even with the reduction of the price of gold, by which 





cited numerous authorities to show the impolicy and 
hardship in times of distress in manufacturing dis- 
tricts of removing parties who knew nothing of agri- 
culture back to agricultural districts, merely because 
they were born or had a settlement in those districts. 
The law of settlement lately introduced into Scot- 
land had prevented the otherwise beneficial working 
of the new law. Strangers were allowed to obtain a 
settlement in different parts of Scotland by five years’ 
independent residence without parochial aid. This 
system was so equitable that he did not wish to see it 
altered,__but it was surrounded by so many diffieul- 
ties that it could hardly ever be fairly carried out. 
Thus, a man, however industrious, might, after living 
four years and ten months in one place, meet with 
accident, require casual relief, and thereby lose his 
settlement. If an Irishman gave Scotland the bene- 
fit of his labour for thirty years and acquired two or 
three settlements in the country, he lost all claim to 
relief if by removal he had not been residing five 
years in the district he lived in when requiring relief. 
A married woman, however respectable, could not 
gin a legal settlement,—but a woman unmarried, 
however desolate, could do so. He would recom- 
mend the legal right to relief wherever destitution 
night show itself, administered by local boards, under 
proper restraints from a general fund to be raised 
throughout the whole of the United Kingdom,—one- 
third of the necessary funds being raised in the dis- 
trict where the relief was given, in order to insure a 
due caution and economy in the administration of 
the funds. The Doctor also condemned the system 
of leaving the relief and assistance of the poor too 
much to veluntary charity. 

‘Should our Gold Standard of Value be main- 
tained if Gold becomes depreciated in consequence 
ofits Discovery in Australia and California,’ by Prof. 
Hancock.—After a long dissertation on the standard 
of value in different countries and ages, that in Eng- 
land being now 5 dwts. 9} grains of gold to the 
pound (which originally meant the pound weight of 
fine silver—that standard having been altered in 
tonsequence of repeated depreciations in value, 
until silver was only one-third of the value it was 
when the standard of value was fixed),—after showing 

the standard might be depreciated, by altering 


the number of represéntatives of value would be in- 
| creased. The hon. gentleman proceeded to argue in 
| favour of a paper circulation, founded on the value of 

land, and to maintain that the Act of 1819, returning 
| to cash payments, had really proved most disastrous 

to the interests of the country, and much increased 
| the amount of the national debt beyond what had been 
| borrowed.—Prince Cantno followed on the same 
| side, and contended there was no danger that gold 
| would be depreciated in value. He could not agree 
| with the proposition for substituting silver for gold as 
| a standard of value, as he believed the value of silver 
| would follow that of gold. One reason why he be- 
| lieved gold would not materially fall in value, was, 
that Franee, Italy, and many other countries, were 
not in possession of sufficient gold, and therefore, it 
would not fall in value until all those countries were 
thoroughly saturated with it.—Mr. Giapstrone and 
Mr. Perrine contended that no alteration should be 
made in the standard of value, for even though some 
loss might be sustained by those having realized pro- 
perty, the impetus given to trade would more than 
compensate for any loss so caused.—Prof. Hancock 
replied, and contended that he had never argued for 
the depreciaton or alteration in the standard of value, 
but only for an alteration in the representative of 
value, to prevent depreciation. With respect to the 
observations of Mr. Bennoch, relative to founding 
the standard of value on the price of land, all history 
showed that no value had so much varied as that of 
land. He predicted that all the changes in value in 
gold would take place within the next ten years, after 
which, if it were found desirable, gold might be again 
returned to as the standard of value. 

‘Statistics of the Deaf and Dumb in Ireland,’ by 
Mr. Witpe.—This was an abstract of the Report on 
the condition of the Deaf and Dumb in Ireland taken 
in connexion with the Census Commission of 1851. 
In a series of tables amounting to no less than sixteen 
in number he furnished a variety of data for judging 
of the conditions under which this form of permanent 
disease exists and is perpetuated. Among these, 
were tables showing its proportion to the general 
population, and relative proportion of the sexes 
affected—their education, and susceptibility to edu- 
cation, both literary and industrial—the class of the 





community which the malady chiefly affects—and the 
localities where it principally prevails,—with a view 
to seeing whether geological position, soil, aspect, 
elevation, humidity, dryness, salubrity or insalubrity 
of climate, density or paucity of population, unhealthy 
crowded cities or open fertile plains, acquired disease, 
hereditary predisposition, family peculiarity, or the 
consanguinity of parents, may have conduced to the 
developement and propagation of this disease. Mr. 
Wilde stated generally that while in Europe the 
average of deaf and dumb was 1 in 1,593,—4,449 deaf 
mutes were returned for all Ireland,—or, 1 in 1,580. 


‘A short Account of the early Bills of Mortality at 
Dublin.’ 


([Note.—In our report (ante, p. 985] of Col. Sykes'’s paper 
‘On the Census and Condition of the Island of Bombay’ 
there is a mistake. Col. Sykes did not account for the excess 
of males over females in Bombay by the assertion that 
“female infanticide” was common there. What he did say 
was, as he explains, that “infanticide had prevailed in 
Kattywar to an extent which induced the Government to 
encourage a marriage fund from which portions might be 
given with the daughters of the chiefs and others, so that 
the inducement might be lessened to destroy their infant 
females.”) 


SATURDAY. 
Szcrion G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE, 

‘On the Jet Pump,’ by Mr. J. Tuomson.—The 
author stated that the purpose for which the instru- 
ment is designed, is, to clear the water out of the 
pits of submerged water-wheels, when access to them 
is required for inspection or repairs, For this special 
purpose it was likely to prove very useful. A 
drawing and model exhibited rendered its con- 
struction easy of explanation. The action of the 
jet pump depended on two principles. One is the 
same as that of the steam-blast used in locomotive 
engines and in the ventilation of mines. The other 
is one which was known to the ancient Romans, and 
was used sometimes by them for drawing off more 
water from the public pipes than they paid for. 

‘On Vortex Water-wheels,’ by Mr. J. Tuomson. 
—The subject is a new variety of the general class 
of water-wheels called turbines. In this machine 
the moving wheel is placed within a chamber of a 
nearly circular form. The water is injected into the 
chamber tangentially at the circumference, and thus 
it receives a rapid motion of rotation. Retaining 
this motion, it passes onwards towards the centre, 
where alone it is free to make its exit. The wheel, 
which is placed within the chamber, and which 
almost entirely fills it, is divided by thin partitions 
into a great number of radiating passages. Through 
these passages the water must flow on its course 
towards the centre, and in doing so it imparts its own 
rotatory motion to the wheel. The whirlpool of 
water acting within the wheel chamber, being one 
principal feature of this turbine, leads to the name 
“vortex” as a suitable designation for the machine as 
awhole. The velocity of the circumference is made 
the same as the velocity of the entering water, and 
thus there is no impact between the water and the 
wheel ; but, on the contrary, the water enters the 
radiating conduits of the wheel gently, that is to say, 
with scarcely any motion in relation to their mouths. 
In order to attain the equalization of these velocities, 
it is necessary that the circumference of the wheel 
should move with the velocity which a heavy body 
would attain in falling through a vertical space equal 
to half the vertical fall of the water, or, in other 
words, with the velocity due to half the fall ; and 
that the orifices through which the water is injected 
into the wheel chamber should be conjointly of such 
area that when all the water required is flowing 
through them, it also may have a velocity due to 
half the fall. Thus one half only of the fall is 
employed in producing velocity in the water ; and, 
therefore, the other half still remains acting on the 
water within the wheel chamber at the circumference 
of the wheel in the condition of fluid pressure, 
Now, with the velocity already assigned to the wheel, 
it is found that this fluid pressure is exactly that 
which is requisite to overcome the centrifugal force 
of the water in the wheel, and to bring the water to 
a state of rest at its exit, the mechanical work due 
to both halves of the fall being transferred to the 
wheel during the combined action of the moving 
water and the moving wheel. The effects of friction, 
and of some other modifying influences, are, for 





simplicity, left out of consideration ; but in the prac- 
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tical application of the principles they must be taken 
into account. Mr. Thomson exhibited a model of 
the machine, together with a number of drawings 
illustrative of its several varieties of form and manner 
of construction. 

A discussion took place on the properties of Mr. 
Thomson’s invention in the case of the vortex wheel; 
Mr. Appotp contending that its power would be 
small in comparison with what was stated by Mr. 
Thomson, and that its expense would not be any 
great improvement on the principles for the same 
end at present in use ; while, on the other hand, 
Mr. Wesster, Dr. Rosinson, and the CuarrMan 
believed that the invention was a great addition to 
mechanical science. 

* Remarks on the Minie Rifle,’ by Mr. Farrpairn, 
—Mr. Fairbairn observed that, until of late years, 
all the gun barrels for the army, and other descrip- 
tions, had to be welded upon mandrils, some of them 
formed by a bar of iron rolled upon the mandril, in 
a spiral direction, and then welded, by repeated 
beatings from the muzzle to the breech. Others 
were differently constructed, by welding the bars 
longitudinally, in the line of the barrel, and not in 
the spiral direction adopted in the former process. 
Now the whole is welded at one heat, and that 
through a series of grooves in the iron rollers, 
specially adapted for the purpose. This, with other 
improvements, has rendered the manufacture of 
rifles and other arms a matter of much greater 
certainty and security than at any former period. 
Admitting the advantages peculiar to this manufac- 
ture, it does not, however, affect the principle of the 
rifle itself, in which there is no alteration, but in 
every respect similar, even to the spiral grooves, 
which, I believe, are not altered, but are the same 
as in the old rifle. This being the case, it has been 
a question of much interest to know wherein con- 
sists the great difference in the practice with the 
new rifle, as compared with that of the old one. It 
is not in the gun, and must, therefore, be in the ball, 
or that part of the charge which generates the pro- 
jectile force. But, in fact, the improvement consists 
entirely in the form of the ball, which is made 
conical, with a hollow recess at the base, into which 
a metallic plug is thrust by the discharge. The plug 
is so constructed as that when driven into the ball, 
it compresses the outer edges against the sides of the 
barrel, and, at the same time, forces a portion of the 
lead, from its ductility, to enter the groove, and to 
give the ball, when discharged, that revolving motion 
which carries with such unerring certainty to the 
mark. In the practice which I witnessed, with one 
of those rifles, on the marshes at Woolwich, the 
following results were obtained. Out of twelve 
rounds, at a distance of 700 yards, as near as I can 
remember, only one bullet missed the target, and 
the remaining eleven rounds were scattered within 
distances of about six inches to four feet from 
the bull's eye. At 800 yards three shots missed the 
target, and the remaining nine went through the 
boards, two inches thick, and lodged themselves in 
the mounds behind, at a distance of about twenty 
yards, The same results were obtained from a dis- 
tance of 900 yards, and at 1,000 yards there were 
very few of the bullets but what entered the target. 
In these experiments I have to remind you that the 
end of the rifle was supported upon a triangular 
standard, and the greatest precision was observed in 
fixing the sight, which is graduated to a scale in the 
ratio of the distance, varying from 100 to 1,000 
yards, which latter may be considered the range of 
this destructive instrument. 

Mr. Atrrev J. Woopuovuse then read a short 
paper ‘ On the Mould for casting Conical Bullets.’ 

‘New Tubular Boiler, by Mr. Farrparry.—This 
subject was illustrated by tables and diagrams. The 
new boiler consists of two furnaces the same as the 
double-flue boiler, but with this difference, that the 
cylindrical flues which contain the grate bars are 
united at a distance of eight feet from the front of 
the boiler into a circular flue which forms the mixing 
chamber, and which terminates in a disc plate, 
which contains a series of three-inch tubes, eight 
feet long, and similar to the locomotive boiler. 
These tubes in a boiler seven feet diameter are 104 
to 110 in number, and from the thinness of the metal 
become the absorbents of the surplus heat escaping 
from the mixing chamber and the furnace. On this 





principle of rapid conduction, the whole of the heat, 
excepting only what is necessary to maintain the 
draught, is transmitted into the boiler, and hence 
follows the economy of entirely dispensing with brick- 
work and flues,—an important desideratum in those 
constructions. 

Mr. J. Barron ‘On the Permanent Way of 
Railways."—This paper referred to the general ex- 
perience of railways of great traffic. 

Mr. Gopwin ‘ On an Improved cast-iron Sleeper 
for Railways.'—The improvement which Mr. God- 
win suggests consists in substituting a cast-iron chair 
and sleeper for the permanent way of railways, in 
cases where, from the decay of the wood sleeper, 
it may be necessary to reconstruct the line. The 
fastening of the rail to the sleeper is the main fea- 
ture in the invention, and consists in driving a cast- 
iron wedge between the rail and chair, forcing the 
rail upwards, and thus producing a simple and _per- 
manent fastening. Models were exhibited. Mr. 
Godwin suggested, as a further security against the 
wedges shaking loose, that they may be driven in 
with sal ammoniac, and thus ensure an immovable 
and permanent line of road. 


MONDAY. 

‘On Improvements made in the Harbour of 
Belfast,’ by Ropert Garrett, Esq.—This paper de- 
scribed the situation of the town of Belfast on the 
River Lagan, at its junction with that extensive 
inlet known as Belfast Lough, and stated that the 
courses of the tides do not tend to the formation of 
the shoals and bars so formidable at many harbour 
entrances. It appears there are 14 miles square 
of good anchorage ground, and from 2 to 10 fathoms 
of water. The particulars of the river and the 
Lough, and the various engineering additions for ac- 
commodation, were then detailed,—from 1720, when 
the first Quay wall was built, and 1785, which 
marked the commencement of the progress which 
has continued to the present time. The suggestions, 
improvements, and works of Messrs. Rennie, Telford, 
Walker and Burgess, and Mr. Smith the Resident 
Engineer to the Harbour Commissioners, were de- 
scribed:—and a discussion ensued, wherein W. WEB- 
ster, Mr. Garrett, Mr. Aprotp, Mr. Gopwin, and 
the Chairman, Mr. WALKER, took part. 

* Mechanical Proof of the Composition of Rotatory 
Forces,’ by Joun Barker, M.B.—This was an 
apparatus constructed for the purpose of exhibition 
and demonstration of these powers. 

‘On a Dynamometric Machine for Measuring the 
Strength of Textile Fabrics, and other Substances,’ 
by M. Perreaux. 

‘A series of Observations on the Discharge of 
Water, from actual Experiment, by Mr. J. F. 
Bareman,—Mr. Bateman stated that his experiments 
proved the accuracy of formule established by 
Chevalier Dubuet, for calculating the mean velocity 
of water in the separate channels. 





MISCELLANEA 

International Postage.—The following examples 
of the strange anomalies which the International 
Postage Association is established to remove, are 
given, in confirmation of our own, in last week’s 
number of Lloyd's Newspaper :—a publication which, 
our readers by this time know, has passed under the 
editorship of Mr. Douglas Jerrold.—‘‘Two hundred 
and ten miles from England the mail steamer runs 
into the quaint and busy city of Amsterdam; and 
every letter that it carries thither from London is 
charged 1s. The same steamer then continues its 
journey 272 miles further—along a coast more 
difficult, and through seas more stormy—till it 
reaches Hamburgh; and for every letter that it has 
carried the additional distance, is charged 8d. 8d. 
for 482 miles—Is. for 210! * * If the general 
tariffs be looked into, it will be seen that these 
absurd variations prevail throughout—just as if 
some mischievous Puck had arranged it in a frolic. 
To Calais, 24 miles, the postage is 10d.; to Ostend, 
66 miles, it is only 6d.; to Vigo, 660 miles, it is 
2s. 2d.; to Vienna, 896 miles, it is only 8d. To 
Venice, the postage is 1s. 5d.; to Naples, 4 miles 
further, it is only 5d. To Constantinople—distant 
from London 3,000 miles—a letter is charged 
33. 3d.; to New York, the same distance, it is only 





1s. Still more difficult is it to understand th 
philosophy of our system in the case of towns tite. 
ated near each other. On the opposite shores of 
the Pacific Ocean—at the entrance of that : 
ficent estuary known as the Rio de la Plata tm 
cities, much spoken of lately in this country, look 
down from the hills—Monte Video and Buene 
Ayres. These cities are both in the same coun 
—are both members of the Argentine Republic 
Monte Video has the slight advantage of being 199 
miles nearer to England. Yet the postage 4 
Monte Video is 2s. 7d., while to Buenos Ayres it 
is only 1s.! If anything could add to the absurdj 
of the fact, it is that the same mail which carrigg 
these letters, calls, on its way to La Plata, at Rig 
de Janeiro—300 miles nearer to London than jg 
Buenos Ayres—and there lands its letter- 
charging for each letter 2s. 9d.! Nor are the» 
anomalies confined to foreign countries. Look at 
our Colonial postage. The same mails take oyt 
letters for the Cape, for Sydney, and for Ney 
Zealand: they touch at Cape Town—6,700 mile 
from London—and deliver their letters at 1s. each, 
The journey is continued until Sydney, at twice 
the distance, is attained, and the letters still cog 
no more than 1s. Pursue the voyage 1,000 miles 
further—to New Zealand—and the rate, so fa 
from being augmented, is reduced to 8d.! So itis 
throughout.—A system thus wanting in all reason. 
able bases cannot possibly resist the steady efforts 
of a body of earnest reformers, appealing to and 
sustained by an enlightened public opinion. Ocean 
postage must be reformed.” 

Statistics of the Irish Exhibition at Cork.—Ina 
lecture at Cork on the Irish National Exhibition, 
the lecturer, Mr. Maguire, took occasion to men- 
tion that the attendance at the Exhibition had 
been as follows:—Season tickets, 36,006; two- 
shilling tickets, 5,661; shilling tickets, 12,253; 
sixpenny, 17,728, making a total, up to that day, 
of 72,458 persons who had visited the Exhibition. 

Eclipse of Thales.—I venture to offer the following remarks 
on the subject of the Eclipse of Thales,—the date of which 
is fixed, in your last number, by Mr. Hind, to 585 3.c— 
(a) In the Canon of Ptolemy mention is made of the record 
of a Lunar Eclipse at Babylon in the seventh year of Cam- 
byses. Dr. Ideler of Berlin has calculated its date, and gives 
the 16th July, 523.—(b) Hence the death of Cyrus must 
have happened about seven years previously,*—in 529 or 
530 B.c. Now, according to Herodotus, Cyrus died afters 
reign of twenty-nine years; and thus he defeated and de- 
throned Astyages cir. 559 B.c.—(c) Again, Herodotus writes 
that Astyages was deposed, after a reign of thirty-five years, 
He succeeded his father Cyaxares, and the latter, therefore, 
died cir. 594 B.c.—(d) But if Cyaxares (in whose reign the 
eclipse predicted by Thales occurred) died cir. 594 BC., itis 
impossible that the eclipse in question could have happened 
in 585 B.c. A. 

Aug. 30. 

Trish Packet Station.—A letter published in the 
Limerick papers states,that the Commissioners ap- 
pointed toenquire into the relative merits of Galway 
or the River Shannon as a packet station for Ame- 
rican vessels have made a report. They have re- 
ported, it is said, not only favourably but decidedly 
in favour of Foynes, a small town on the south side 
of the Shannon, in the county of Limerick. Foynes 
lies on the narrow part of the river, just before it 
swellsinto the estuary formed by the confluence ofthe 
Fergus, and is protected from the violence of tides 
and currents bya cluster of small islands which lie 
a short distance off shore. As yet there is no com- 
munication with it by railway,—but a branch from 
Limerick could easily be laid down. Meanwhile, 
the men of Cork are steadily pressing the claims of 
Queen’s Town on the attention of the world—cer- 
tainly an unrivalled harbour,—and they say, nearer 
to Halifax and New York than either Foynes or 
Galway. 





—= e 
To Corresroxpexts.—E, R.—J. G.—X. X. X.—J. L=- 
received. E , 
J. T. K., jun.—We fear the hypothesis relative to comets 


tails is not in accordance with observed facts. Our Corre 
spondent is referred to Herschel’s ‘ Astronomy.’ 

R. W. T.—This Correspondent informs us, that after some 
careful experiments, he can discover no difference — 
the sensibility, &c. of the iodide of potassium and the iodide 
of ammonium, in the Collodion process. 


* According to Ptolemy, an Eclipse was recorded at Ba- 
bylon in the twentieth of Darius. Dr. Ideler gives 502 B.C. 
for its date. Hence Darius began to reign 522 BC.: . 
allowing eight years for the reign of Cambyses and i 
usurpations of the Magian Smerdis, we have 530 B.C. as the 
date of Cyrus's death, 
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J.& J. Leighton, 40, Brewer-street, Golden-square. 








Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 3s. €d. 
NEW LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the 
Arrangement of bey Eton 7 Edward VL's rags Gram- 
mar, with a Lexicon and Notes. y the Rev. H. C, ADAMS, 
Fellow ~. et ‘college Oxford.» 
d same size and p 


A NEW "GREEK. *PELECTUS, adapted to 
the Arrangement of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a 
Lexicon and Appendix. 

Both these Works have been introduced at Eton, Winchester, 
Rugby, and numerous other public Schools throughout the 


country. 
_ London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


FRENCH READING FOR - eee 
— mg Dr. page 


Ou 1a AUTEURS ‘CONTEMPORAINS; ~ 
RAITS NOUVEAUX des ouvasars de LAM 
TINE, CHATEA UBRIAND, THIERS, A. DU MAS, et VIC Ton 
HUGO, Recueil destiné a Enseignement de la Langue Frapgaise. 
Price 2s. bound in cloth, 
PICCIOLA, par M. X. B. SAinTINE. 

“This charming fiction is well adapted to the purpose with 
which it has been revised and republished in this —- that of 
a Class-Book for young persons learning French.”— Spectator. 

pte: R. Grant & Son, 82, Princes-street. London: G. 

Bell, Fleet-street. 








ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT ALDBOROUGH. 

Just LIQui. in royal 4to. with 37 large Plates, cloth, 1. 5s. 

REL ULE ISURIAN: the Remains of 
a aoe Isurium, (new Aldborough, near porecenneiine, 

Yorksnirey Illustrated. By HENRY ECROYD SMITH. 

The most oom illustrated book on a Roman Station ever pub- 
lished in Engla 
*4% A few copies. with the Mosaic Pavements coloured, price 2U. 2s. 


London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Just published, in 2 rols. 8vo. cloth, 1 
ITERARY ANECDOTES and CONTEM- 
PORARY REMINISCENCES of Professor PORSON and 
OTHERS, from the Manuscript Papers of the late E. H. BARKER, 
Esq., of Thetford. With an Original Memoir of the Author. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Just published, post on with Lage = ag of the Cour de Guise 
has d Vignette, clot 

A NNALS and “LEG ENDS of CALAIS: with 

Sketches of Emigré Notabilities, and Memoir of Lady 
Hamilton. By ROBERT BELL CALTON, Author of * Rambles 
in Sweden and Gottland,’ &€. &c. 

“ The author has shown very considerable research, and has thus 
collected an abundance of materials, which he has woven together 
in a pleasant manner: he has attempted to produce an amusing 
book, and we think he has succeeded.”— London M4 ‘eekly F 


Paper. 
“The subject of this neat little volume certain higher 


POPULAR NEW POEMS, 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY. 


1. TT O HISTORICAL DRAMAS or TRA- 

GEDIES, by JUVENIS. 6s, 

2. SONGS of PAST HOURS. By Mrs. Vitirers 
TATHILL. 6s. 


3. DELUSION, a Poem, in Four Cantos. By an 
unknown Author. Found on one of the Greek Islauds by 
aSailor. Price 10g. & 


4. ESTELLE, a Porm. By Tueta. 6s. 


5. ENGLAND and AUSTRALIA, a Porm. By 
Captain HILL. 6s, 
By 


6. AN OS ae. LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
G. W. 
HOW to "PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH: 

Practical Advice to Authors, inexperienced Writers, and Posses 

sors of Manuscripts, on the efficient Publication of Books intended 
for general circulation or private distribution, Sent post-free to 
orders inclosing six stamps, 

ders & Otley, Publish Conduit-street. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
FIRST EDITION, royal 8vo. 

The few remaining Copies of this’ Work, forming 36 Volumes, 
and containing 2,592 Plates, full coloured, to be sold, in Numbers, 
at 25l. per Copy. Ori ginally published at 55. A portion of the 
Plates will be new. Early eopliention is desirable. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 


"DR, MERLE D°AUBIGNE'S 














DR. 
ISTORY of the REFORMATION.—A New 


Volume, being the Fifth of the Original and the Fourth of 
the Illustrated Edition, in demy 8vo., will shortly be published. 
Subject—The REFORMATION in ENGLAN 

Blackie & Son, London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Just published, in r Leg to the Trade 3s. 6d. each, cloth, 
HE TENTH and ELEVENTH ANNUAL 
REPORTS of the ae eee GENERAL of BIRTHS, 


I 
DEATHS, and MAKRIAGES, in England : Comprising, in addi? 
tion to the Two Reports, the Abstracts of the Years 1847 and 1848, 
London: published for H.M. Stationery Office by 
Messrs. Lo —— Brown, be er & Longmans: 
whom may b 
The FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, 
piesa. SIXTH, SEVENTH, EIGHTH, and NINTH RE- 
URTS. 








This day are published, “ vols, feap. 8yo. 58. each, 


HE ETHNOLOGY of EUROPE, 
By R.Q. — M.D. 


THE ETHNOLOGY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. 


By the same Author. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, post 8vo. 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. 

(WWVENING THOUGHTS. By a Puysictay.. 
“We cannot help expressing a wish that these *‘ Evening 
Hw ma: qo. bet e only contributions to general literature 
that we may m a mind so powerful, so cultivated, and so 

gentle as that of the Physician whose pages we now close.” 

Guardian, 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


HOTOGRAPHY.— Photography applied to 
Archeology, and how it mer | be practised in the Open Air, 
&c. by Dr. Diamond. See* NOTES AND QUERIES’ of Saturday, 
Sept. 18th, price 4d., stated 5d. A Specimen Number sent on re- 
—- of five e stam 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street ; and by order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen. 











On the 24th inst. will be published, price 1s. in paper cover, 
r 28. 6d, cloth, 


HE CLOUD with the SILVER LINING: a 
New Story, by the Author of‘ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ 

&c.. Also now ready, the following : The Pursuivant of Ar or 
Heraldry founded upon Facts, by J. R. Planché, Esq. F.S.A., 

price 12s. 8vo. cloth, with Illustrations —-The House on the Rock; 

orice 33. Dream Chintz. — Only,’ price 18. 6d.— 
aeeeS Christ mas, price ls.—Old ollie, ‘and Sequel to ditto, price 
28. each. —The Silent Footsteps, price ls. ; and the Hall of Chaven- 
lay, by. er Peg eS ice 3a, 
Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


R. MERLE D’AUBIGNE'S HISTORY of 
the REFORMATION, being the Fifth, ‘- Walther’s 
Baition o in demy 8vo., rice 128., te er’: 
peitton, of Vols. L. ‘ULL, and 0 i 
1. 1V. Subject: THE REFORMAT 
Veh irae Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


OUR WAYS OF OBSERVING THE 
SABBATH: ties from_the Note-Book of an Mioty 
Centionen. = ARRIETT BEECHER STOWE. 18mo. 
rice 
r “ A very excellent little manual.”—Literary Times, 
GNES, THE POSSESSED: a Revelation of 
Mesmerism. By T.8S/ARTHUR,. 32mo. 1s. sewed ; 1a. 6d, 
cloth gilt. 
OMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM;; or, the Sci- 
ence of the Soul, and the Phenomena of Nervation: as Revealed 
by Mesmerism, ompyees Physiologically and nd Philosophically 3 
including Notes of Mesmeric and: Ps a Bapersenes, 4 
JOSEPH WILCOX HADDO! Second moe 
ty it th. Itlastrated by = of the 



















historical and antiquarian claims on the English reader than apy 
other foreign spot whatever.”— Morning Advertis 

his neat volume will be found a useful companion to the 
visitor at Calais.”—Tait’s Edinburgh Mugazine. 

“ Graphically written ; the style marked ae peculiar ; the de- 
scription of the Courgain, or fisherman’s agarters ay the gates 
of Calais, is characteristic and interesting.”—The Wee 
Ss “ The history of Calais has gust —y very eh told in its 

Annals and Legends,’ an archzological hand-book of the better 
class ; with some very entertaining glimpsesat the present life of 
the place.”— Illustrated London News. 


London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Brain and Nervous System. 
“ A remarkable and curious book.”— Morning Advertiser. 


RECIOUS STONES: sek an Account of the 
Stones mentioned in the Sacred gevtgtanes, By the late 
ROBERT HINDMARSH. Fea) 

“This little work is devoted to ‘a re i iela of inquiry ; and it 
imparts some curious and interesting information, and elucidates 
certain of the most sacred subjects.”— Oxf 

“Some out-of-the-way information is ——7a "in this little 
volume, which is therefore welcome.”—A: 


Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lamesia’s Inn. 
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THE ISRAEL of the ALPS: a) History of the 
PERSECUTIONS of the WALD 
By the Rev. Dr. pxts MUSTON. 
With descriptive Titentections Crown 8yo. cloth. Prices. 6d. 
“The History of the Vaudois is one of those striking episodes in 
the history of mankind, which cannot be written too often, nor 
studied from too many points of view.”—Athenaun. 


AUSTRALIA. 


THE THREE COLONIES of AUSTRALIA: 
34 oad Fields, Pastures, and Copper Mines. By SAMUEL 
SID Author of Australian andbook,” &c. With nu- 
ae Bae Demy 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

“The best and most complete picture of Australia, past and 
present, that we know.”—Athenceu 


Now ready, price 2s. in wrapper; or Half-a-Crown cloth gilt, 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harrier B. 

grows. Unapripvcep Epition, embellished with Eight fine 
gravings. 


Also, uniform with the vie price 2s, in wrapper, 
THE WHITE SLA By R. Hivpreru. 
Eight Engravings, and strongly tent in cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
*y* The above pervect Epitions of these popular Works are 
gine ima clear type, and published by Ingram, Cooke & Co. 227, 


ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
In the press, an ILLUSTRATED LIFEof FIELD-MARSHAL 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
The COMMAN De arth of the BRITISH ARMY. 


RK, Esq. 
Author of‘ The Behan Oi a, rhe ha Handbook of British India; 
c. 

Two Volumes demy 8vo. nadine bound in cloth, gilt, price 12s. 
The First Volume will embrace all the events of his remarkable 
military cores, down tothe end of the Campaign of 1614. The 

operations of the Netherlands to the close of the 

Duke's ‘ite. ‘Tne Illustrations, from Lae samy oe Lieut.-Colonel 

Luard, taken during the Duke’s aa ~~ y the most ac- 

ym Views of the “es of his exploits, stogether with Sketches 

f Battles, and also Portraits of ‘ee British Generals and Field- 

Marshals who occu y the most distinguished. places in the history 

of the lamented Du 4 8 career. 

London: Ingram, Cooke & Co. 227, Strand, 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
4The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, September 11, —— Articles on 


Adelges, spruce gall, (with en- | Mildew, 
) Paceas susell Pot new, by Mr. Pri- 





gravings 

Ants, pairing of, by Mr. Dick 
Barnes's (Mr.) nursery noticed 
Beans, field, by Mr. Paget 


— Prestoniensis, by Mr. 
Pelargoniums, winter, » potting 0 of 
Books an * Jones's Natu- | Potato, debility of, by 
ral History of Aninals’ Potato crop in Ir elaud 
Calendar, Horticultural Potato diseaseand fo manur 
rotation of 


Cro 

Gueumber, ¢ Cathitis pom Spine 
Dahlia, green, ( 

—- watering the} by > ie 


Dair -- 
ar, fruiting of 

Educational union 

Bigucn i 


0! 

Fruit, to model 

Grape mildew 

Guano, adulteration of, by Dr. 
Anderson 


Pauperism 
Peas, late, by Mr. Fitzsimon 
Pear tree’s petition 





peartas medion, by .* Paget 
Rose Manetti, by Mr. Paul 
Sauseviera pa tng “he Dr. 


Shows, reports of the Maidstone, 
Salisbury, Trowbridge 
Floricaltaral.— —Galway Agri- 
cultural 

= Rpreseatinas of the Lin- 

aan, Ape ultural of England 

Spruce gall Adelges (with engrav- 


ings! 

Trees, bleeding, ble. Mackenzie 
Turnips, to hoe, by Mr. Eames 
—— prospects of, by Mr. | Turnips, rot in, by Mr. Kelly 

Ventilation of rooms, by Mr. 
Hemp. A African, by Dr. Daniell Prideaux 
Lreland, potato crop in Wasps, traps for 
Java, memoranda from, by Mr. Wheat “7 

Wheat, mildewed, by Mr. Bell 


Wheat, word in season on, 


by Mr. 





Lucerne, culture by Messrs. 
Hardy of, by 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Ganette wntsins in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
ark-lane, ay = Rg Wier, with returns from 

the Potato, Hop, C Timber, Bark, Wool,and Seed Markets, 
and @ complete ¢ Newspaper, with a condensed account ofall the trans- 
actions of the week 


ORDER of any ee ees for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wel stre London. 
NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Rabies 1834. Fg ew by §; Act of Parlia- 
ment, 1, Wil Londen ‘or the A of 








ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW | 
ASSURANCE 2 er ies New Bridgn-eret. Blackfriars. 
ag £ M. BUT M.P. , Chairman, 


Bonus.—P: ae Protite scale) rto the 31st 
ls oo will partialoate in Four-Firtas of the ri by adie 
eclared at the close of the year 1855, and appropriated di- 
ton to the Polic. d of P. , OF pay in cash, as 
the Assured may ‘desire. 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 
AS*LU: LUM 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC LIFE 
._ No. 72, Cornhill, London, Established in 1824, for 
IN VALID a HEALTHY LIVES, and “ rome and Others. 
Chairman—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Law hington, G.C.B. 
Deputy- -Chairman—Charles Wiliam Hallett, Esq. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE ASYLUM. 
Low ca deavgpeoca’ 4 year of a. 











yy ced rates. 
) nen *Onethird of — ent at 4 per cent. 
Ixva.ips insured at suitable preraiums. 
Orricers and TRAVELLER, at adapted or fixed ra‘ 
No references required from —_ es of Senet health 
and habits, who shall oer at t rincipal Office, 72, Co 

rer N, Esq. Resident Director. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. [Established sex 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairma 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. Deputy-Chatrman. 
Charles ——- ~ 0 
George Denny, 
Tr Donk a FR -R.8. 


Aaron acniot, Hag nga i 
Sidney Gurney, Es O’B. Bellingh oolsey, 
_ The pasiness of the Pt cmbrases every description of ris! 
th Life po and 








may be paid duarterly yj half yearly, or « othe: 
Credit allowed miums still « death, or halfthe 
Prossinme for fives navecng on Policies taken out for the whole of life. 
Residence in most of the Colonies allowed without payment of 
any extra Premium, and the rates for the East and West Indies 
are peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 
Policies may be made absolute Securities. 
Great facilities given for the Assignment or Transfer of Policies. 
Loans are e on Mortgage of Freeholds, Leasebolds, and Life 
Interests, &c.—also to Policy-Holders with unexceptionable Per- 
sonal Sureties. 
Four-fifths or 80 per Cent. ¢ the entire Profits are appropriated 
to Assurers on the Profit Seca’ 
Attention is particularly requested to the new Prospectus just 
issued. LIAM RATRAY, aenie. 


NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 


Offices: 70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, 
Westmin — 





“Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Henry Lance ot Miolland, Esq. 
| J. Petty Muspratt, 


Divecto' 

Robert Gurney pa PRS Esq. 
William Cotton, E 
Richard Puller. bey E Charles H. + T Esq. 

c uller, Es: aries Hampden ‘urner, . 
James A. Gordon, ho D. F.R.S. RS. 
Henry Grace, Esq Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. ‘Hodgson, Esq. 


BONUS.—At the division of Profits declared up to 3rd July, 
1847, the Bonus added to Policies ee > the seven preceding 
years on the “ Return System” averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre- 
miums paid. Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the profits are 
divided amongst the Policy-holders. 

LOANS in connexion with Life Assurance on approved security. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 1001. for 
the whole term of life:— 


Without; With 
Age.| Profits. | Profits. 


15 |£111 0/' £115 0 
20 11310; 119 3 


30 240) 2104 





Without | With 
Age. | Profits. | Profits. 


40 £21810 £3 6 5 
50 | 4 9) 4 7 
&@ | 610 37 4 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


PROVIDEN T LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Invested Capital, £1,311,761. 


Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, $2,087,738, 











President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY, 


Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Saieuin Oliviera, Esq. M.P. 
George Dacre, = lliam Ostler, Esq. ui = 
William Judd, E Apsley Pellatt, = 
Sir Richard D. King. Bart. Ly e Round, 
The Hon. A. Kinnaird, M.P. v. te Sherman. 
Thomas —— Esq. Frederick Squire, Esq. 

- A.B sq. Me i irector. 








King street, 
Lives at Some and —— including Gentlemen e! in the 
Military and Naval Serv: . — 

The a adopted “y the Universal Life Assurance Society 
of an annua. uation of assets and liabilities, and a —— a 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is edmitted te ee 
great advantages; especially to those parties who may wish t 
oo their’ Proportion of profit to the ieee of Jaber 


ithe following table will show the result of the last division of 
te ‘ofits, as declared on the 12th pd May, 1852, to all persons who 
ad on that day paid six annual ing of 
45 per cent. on the current annua! semen poem This will be found a 
most liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with 
those of other offices a similar plan of division of profits: 





wh 
en 
Date of Sum 

P en Policy, | Assured.| Premium. 

tesund. 

£1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 





20 £19 6 4 
30 On or 24 8 7 
40 before 31 10 6 
50 12th May, 42 15 3 
6 seat. 6611 8 5 


Agents in India— vy Braddon & Co. Caleutta; Messrs. 
BVainbridge & Co. Madras; Messrs. Leckie & Co. Bom bay. 


MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, Secretary. 


Physici John Maclean, M.D. F.S.S.,29,U pperMontague-street, 
Montague-square. 
NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARB 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





Pore | Sum Original Premi | ntl. te be further 
Te! ° . 

Polley. | Insu mium. ner y,to be er 

£2500 (£79 1010 Extinguished 

aoe 3319 2 ditto ' 


reased annually. 


£1223 2 0 
23117 8 
114 18 10 





34:16 10 ditto 





Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 





um | Bonuses | Total with Additions, 
_—— | added. | to be further increased. 


521 1807 £900 = | £982 12 1 £1882 13 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 & 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 “ | el 855817 8 


j 
Policy| Date. 





—— 








and ful applica- 
tion to the Agents of the « fice in all The wee of the 
United Kingdom, at the City ich, and at the head Office, Ne. 
50, Regent-street. 





|FAMILY ENDOWMENT, Lipp 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY 
12, Chatham- lei 


CAPITA — 000, 


Mi Turn 

touche, J ace Wal han Walker, 

‘The some < Valuation — now fe"Twen ved instead of 
3S for the 4 me 
tion of the Premium to ba ve made Five noe! Catt 1 edu 
ments or more on the 
Endowments and ‘Annuities granted as usual, 
INDIA BRANCH. 

The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madry 


d 
atex® Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, oan be Ind 
ce. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Seerean, 


application at the Uffi 
NITED Eswepess LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY itablis! Act of Parliament. 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. ina. 
HONORADT PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Courtow b pany 


p= Fy —t Stetvitt Lord ry epi nd 
ari 0 orbw ven 
Wap Som Campbell, Esq, ~ 4 





Ear! of Stair 
Earl Somers 


LONDON BOARD. 
Gate Gemeegenne.| 
Deputy-Chairman—Charles Do 
H, Blair Avarne, Esq. | d 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Resident| 1 

Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq. William 
William Fairlie, Esq. | P. omson, 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
Physician—Arthur H Hasenit Bon. MLD_ 2, Bennetts 
n— ur 1, nett-st. S 
‘Surgeon—F. H. Thomson. Esq, 48, Bernerseete 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December}, 
1847, is as follows :— 








\Sum added |Sum added 
lense Assured.| to Policy 
| im 1841. 


Sum 
Assured. 


£5,000 
* 1,000 
500 


—— 
ie | ae 


13 yrs, 1omths.| £688 6 8 | £787 10 0 eo ee 
~ | 8 Sl 





i year. on oo, | 
* Exampie.—At the commencement of 





The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderateseale, ani 
only ——— need be paid for the first five years, when the |». 
surance is for Life. Ly information will be afforded on apy). 
cation to the Resident Director. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE and TRUST 
SOCIETY, 30, Essex-street, Strand, London, and i9, Princes. 
Manchester. 


Subscribed Capital, 250,0002., in 5,000 Shares of 502, each. 
LON yd aaa MARCH BSTER BOARD. 
Directors. 


Ralph T. Brecenen. Ee 
Ben). gees jun. 
Edward ‘oxen 
Henry Paull, By. vaareee ‘Taylor 


Robert Young, Esq. 
A G. B. Withington, Esq, 
E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury. Thomas Whitlow, Esq, 


—— Hutton, Esq., Moorgate | Sir Benjamin "Hey wood, Dart 
Bankers. & Co, 
London and County Bank, 21, 
Lombard-street. 
Standing Counsel. 
Henry ivenn Esq., 7, New-| 
square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


+ Norflt: 


Counsel, 
J. P. Lake, Esq., 4, Townhall: 
| buil Crose-street 


\ L. Bardsley, to MD.,’ 
Chatham-street, Piccadilly. 


ng Actuary. Su 
F.G. P. Neison, Esq., 25, Pall’ p 1. M*Keand, Esq.5, 0xfer- 
Mall street, a 


Mr. Edward (¢ tt 
ves Corkutt. 
Solicitor, Rh +> ~ 
Wm. Colley, Esa, is, mee | Me. William Radford. 

Agents. 
Prin: 
H. Pitcher, Beq., Doctors’ Com- ter — naa 

| Georctary. ? 

an and Seereta’ William Henry Partingtov,ts¢. 
William Newson, Esq. F.8.8. | 

The! Gosiat - ep ped On apply th principle of Assuran: 

¥ as well as FE ean d its business consists of- 

ANCE of DEFECTIVE and UNMARKETADLE 
_ TW te! absolute a’ 


The s 
LBAGBHOLDS 
han Freehold 
REDEM NS and MORT ‘GAGES, 
GUARAN TEEING aK anaes REPAYMENT within a gi vs 


period. ealth 
Peincreased and immediate ANNUITIES granted upon Hesltly 
-“s wells as Diseased Lives. oth 
he FIDELITY of CLERKS, SERVANTS, and all : 
GUARANTEED upon the prnes of a small annual j—— 
and a reduction of nearly one- made when a Life Assur 
is combined with the  aaatiey Guarantee Policy life, or ft 
LIFE ASSURANCES effected for the whole term of life, 
aterm of years, and be ata can be paid yearly, half-yeer’ 


or quarterly. 

wen Me WENT and EDUCATION ASSURANCES, and ax 
: ;.the premiums can 

returnable or non-returnable system in case of oe Ristore at a 


ing the age agreed u P 
f MM EDIATE ANNUITIES or increased, incomes granted 
exchange for 2RS1O y 

Whole Work Py Policies granted, and all Policies issued by th 
Society are indisputable, except in cases of frau ing to 
Every information furnished, free of expense, by apply i 
M NEISON, , AcTUARY AND SEcRETARY, 

WILLIAM NEL herr ny AStrapd, Lonel 


Agents Wanted. 





Medical Officer. 
Dr. M‘Cann, Parliament-street. 











e §O"S 


EERESS BBCI | Gays yzeese 


+e 
zs 


<A| Eezigk 


\ze83 


LSHTTES 








ess Consists vt 
ARK ETAULE 


SHOLDS, svi 
) or eveD 


TGAGES, wi 
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(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and A By oe bey tiaabursh. Dublin ; and 
Gronenger-street, Hi 


Rates fo Youn, ‘20d. Mi 47 + wim th 
ed r i 1 5 e 
LIFE. Retosed 


Gymre last NUS (1848) gave aDerstons to Pol 
to 70 fr BOR on the —— Seven Years’ 
Lower Rates Hates without 
Pwo-thirds 


prion ASSURANCE OFFICE, 





~ A: rd be paid until death. 
Decreasing Rates of Premium, and half-yearly 


or quarterly. 
oF Mans granted. Medical Fees allowed. 
puis INSURANCES om A rat fates snk, BOOTTES o> 
‘on Policies taken ou’ ri ym 
- THOMAS L. Wis, Boseneny. 


= AND PROVINCIAL JOINT- 
Listoox mrchureatreet COMPANY : established 1817. 


Oe Company 17, every Seseription of Life Insurance, both on 


rociPaling =f nonpart icipating scales. 

Be partite money on the moped of freehold a x long lease- 

aid poses i iye oe 38 sole ln on P . secur ty, aocorn- 

tied -TT =} three unquestiona! 1 es, and a icy or 
of insurance effected with 

as pereenal security, the loan is made te for ‘periods of from one 
five years, repayable by annual, half-yearly, or quarterly in- 


Hales wishing to 0 enfranchise and to convert their Copy- 
Freehold property, under the powers given by the Act of 
bela into last Session, may obtain Loans for that pui 
per cent. per annum, and the 
be effected = at least double the amount borrowed. 
. INGALL, Actuary and Secretary. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
J BEWARE ;BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD. 
STREET cal 














most extensive in London, 

contain on pon le covortment of every description of goods 
“ co firat manufactures. ans ety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


ENT’ S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
ATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. y 2, 

the public that he has been AWAR! 2D by the ‘the ty of the 

Great inom the pti of 1851 the ONLY COU NCLL iven i 
Horology to the English exhibitors; also a Prize rn for his 
a Compass ; and has’ just received, by order of the 
Admiralty, a premium price for the performance of his Chrono- 
meer as the Royal aes atory in 1851 and 1852. 
1 an 


EJ. respectfu' of his 
stock of Watches and Clocks. Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, es, nein 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
guineas; strong Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 


guineas eac! 
BJ. DENT, Watch and odmee. b soneintysent to | 
H.RH. Prince Albert, and H Emperor 0 
61, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, Ravel - h 
(clock tower area). Large Church-Clock Manufactory, Somerset- 
wharf, Strand. 








ATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg 
Caption. 4 PR inst the ELECTRO - Be 

CHAINS and POLI OLD, so extensively put forth 
in the present day, —~ a Dit ots tothe genuine Gold Chains 
made from their own ingots, and sold by troy ween at its bullion, 
or realizable value, with the werkaeneyp at wh pees ——- 
turer's prices. The go we E nepe 
one . the workmanship according ms the simplicity 2 {oe cacy 
of the pattern. 

An extensive assortment of Jowsile of the first 
made at their Manufactory, 16, HENRIETTA-ST 
VENT-GAKDEN. Established a.v. oe 


UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
‘ing been made as to the Durability Le this —. = 





uality, all 
iT, COo- 





ARON LIEBIG on PALE ALES. 
If hed to associate with any individual brew 
marks on the all adulteration of bitter beer with 
—— have been auly voces - have spentioned, =r 
w tin Mr. sopp’s, Lwas en in invertiqnting 
the Burton mode of brewing ; and it was also = thatother 
the Bavarian brewers sequired all the instruction they 
at Burton. The admi 
letter to Mr. Allsopp is advertised in — & & manner as to lead te 
the Eleenss that my praise was exclusively confined to Mr. All- 
spp zs this was not the case; my remarks referred to 
JUSTUS LEBIG. 
(A doy . uly 24. 1852, 
The Baron’s Ori —_ Letter is in the hands of Mr. Miller, 


at the Jerusalem Coffee House, Cornhill, where it may be seen b; 
any one taking an interest in the matter. ad 





hav 
Gutta Perchn Company have pleasure in 
following halter, pase ‘ived 
Mr. OH Hacker, Surveyor to the Duke of B: 
— of W bag Woburn Park, an. m1, 1858 
“In answer to your snquies pecting the “Gutta Percha 
yay J for Pump Suet ctions, find | that th the water has not ppm 
= in t pr here least. although it will eat lead through in two years ; 
ave ado 


ted it largely, both on account of being cheaper than 
lead, muc 


easier fixed, and a ave perfect job. 
“ Yours, C. Hacker.” 
N.B. The Company’s Ilu strated Circulars, containing Instruc- 
tions to Plumbers for Rar md tubes, — tanks, &c., will be for- 
warded a the receipt of three postage ante 
The GUTTA P NCHA COMPAN PATENTEES, 18, 
WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 
DECORATIVE iy MENT, 451 cereep 
STREET, LONDON.—Cabin t, Parnitare: of € every deseripti 
marked prices—Brusse! a —Da — = 
tains, 10d. per yard ond upwards ; pitts, ‘ Silk and pt 
French fabric), nearly two yards wide, at 88. per yard—The 
og oe that can made, cut to any dimensions, 28. 3d. —} 
; Manufactory in London for Hangings, 
vatish ee rench Decorations, adapted either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, showing the furnished.— 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 


No Charge for Stamping Note Paper‘and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Pa; oper, 5 .gnives for 6d. ; ‘Large size aitto.5 
quires for ls. Best Se: ax, 14 sticks foris. Card Pla’ 
engraved for 2s. 6d.; 100 pet Cards _ printed for 2s. 6d. 4. 
Cases, Writing and ‘Fravellin Cases, Work Boxes Paveee ones. 
Blotting Boo! - Inkstands. utlery, &c., at WILLI LOC 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-ctrect, near Oxford-street. Remittan 
for 308. sent carriag 
EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free b 





de of a room 











NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—** We have seldom om anything so beau- 
tiful ag the nursing bottles introduced by Elam of Oxford- 
street.” Ling are adapted to milk, Viscuits, = all kinds of — 
are the most perfect ‘artificial mother ” ever inv: ented, have 
elastic soft nipple, very cleanly and Cazabie, ne ue infant “will 
refuse, and whether for weaning r occasional 
feeding, are nite unrivalled.— BuNTAahy at ELAM, Ai 386 Oxford- 
street.—7e. ; or sent by post, free, 2s. is stamped 
with my name and address. Beware of i 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID rberm, Headache 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Hea 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild A erient it - sire i adapted 
for Females and Children. DIN EFORD 
Chemists, 172, New paseo (General louie or the abetting 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 
ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
qoore BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR Qnustins. 

—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage searching 
thoroughly into the _ Ak of the teeth, and is Gameons for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s, An improved Clothes Brush, = 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of ‘improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
— en —y ry & pn are — 4 secure a at 
customers the luxury of a uine aa ly 
METCALFE, BINGLEY Pax CO."8 tablishment, 130 
Oxford-street, one door from Sek 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted - 


some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2z. per box. 


| RIMMEL'S TOILET VINEGAR.—IMPOR- 


TANT CAUTION.—The lepition timate success ob- 
tained by RIMMEL'S TOILET ViNEG R having induced 
—- a agg eee shopkeepers ee offer for a. — the lure 

















y post, 
nsand Prices of upwards of One Hunprep different Bed- 
im and also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, 
in tn addition to their usual stock, a — variety of PARIS IAN 
EDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 


mported, 
HEAL ‘, SON, > eee and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
4 . 





pba nd ont EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
 ouery oe near and distant sight by means of 
bugis OP bs Srrowerni Bs Sn? aye ad accurately the exact 


to the Sight. Clergyimen Barriste Public 
ayo aw e ergymen, an ublic 
ee vi iI fin d great convenience in the use of Panroscoric 
a as they enable the wearer to look _ nee them at 
ear objects, and over them at those at a distan 
TELESCOPES of all kinds and of the best ‘constraction, com- 
“FE — aie with . ith tn and clear field of view. 
0 + 
Bux» & Loxe, Optic ag -4e, Phibeckisl = 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


HE BEST MATTING and MATS of COCOA- 
NUT FIBRE.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition, 
awarded the PRIZE MEDAL to T. TRELOAR, Cocoa-N ut Fibre 
, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. oak ad 


T COX SAVORY & CO., Working Silver- 
* smiths, 47, Covi. TP oag ae alll ag best wanes SILVER 
SPOONS and FORKS, Fiddle Pattern, 7s. 2d. per oz.» the enriched 
King’s Pattern, 78. ates yunce. e clpaing rot the weights 
recommended ; but the sentiaies may be had, lighter or heavier, at 
the same price | per ounce :— 


FIDDLE PATTERN. 


oz.8.d. £. 
NTable Forks..30at7 2.. 
Sie Speens.- -30 72..10 1 7 
1g Dessert Forks 20 fm | ks 25 7 
12 Do, 8 72.. 

“lo 7 2.. 


ce Ladies..10 7 8.. 
Salt aE silt ee 














ENRICHED aes S PATTER 
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N. 
8. 
1 
1 


sfrnres 
“ he 
Hoewhn norte 


Ss! 


1 


3 

3 
3 
3 
15 
0 
4 
2 


‘ 
7 
7 
7 
7 
wi! g 


i 12 
\4 Salt S poems. gilt bowls. 


» 
So 


|12 Tea Spoons 

50! | Sugar Tongs 
Engravings 0: ‘oe an s patterns of Silver Spoons and 
pote with other aan of Silver re Sheffield Plate required in 
use, illustrate te the Pa Pamphlet of Prices published by 
s COX SAVORY & CO. ; it may had gratis, or will be for- 
ied, of expense, to any part of the British dominions. 
~w, Cornhill, London, seven doors from Gracechurch-street. 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 
| I ap gm very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass. 

a Walnut, to discern minute objects at a distance of 
ay to five miles, which is found to be invaluable for 
YACHTING, and to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, andGAME- 
KEEPERS. ’ Price 14. 108. sent free.—TELES: OPES. Anew and 
Most important LN VENTION in TELESCO. possessing such 
extraordinary po ‘tit that some, 3 inches, Ng an extra eye- 
piece, wil) shew distinctly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and 
po vay] gnew hey su “a every oo kind, and are rs all 

ie waistcoat poc! ooting, itary purposes, c— 
Opera and Kace- Glasses with 


pe -invented preserving Spectacles. Invisible and all kinds of 

coustic Instruments for relief of extreme deafness.—Messrs. 8. 
t B. SOLOMONS, Ovticlans and Aurists, 39, Albemarle-strect, 
iceadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


SAFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
A at LatOues, with very small and neat eens They 
¢ attempts of picklocks and false 
oes on liable to set out of enter and te price 80 low 
i 88 to place tl theme within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s P: 
ite-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete [ore for om 
Paul's Churchyerd Ly fire = — S — & Sen, =. 
London le “8 ver > y ar- 
ket-street, Manchester; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhamp 


CHOSCSCH SH HHH? 
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9 
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INAIGRE DE BORDEAUX. 
“ Colle ape of C of Chemiaicy. Liverpool. 
“ Dear Sirs,—The cask of French Wine Vinegar came safely to 
hand. I have submitted it to analysis, and fil i it to be perfectl, 
pure, i.é., it only contains thore matters which are in ™ fer- 
mented grape juice. It is very much liked in my house, being a 
most agreeable acid 
“The reason « my ae online to you for Vinegar was on account 
of the dreadful mixtures sold here under that name. Some of the 
samples I examined contained sugar, — = yestel, and arsenic. 


“You 
ns SERPIDAD MUSPRATT, ?. Ree, Dr. Phil., &. &e, 
“To Messrs. W. & 8. Kent & Sons, Upton-upon-Seve m” 

*y* See also the Report on Vinegar of the Analytical Sanitary 
Opemenionten, in the Lancet of the 17th January last, copies of 
which, ane the names of Retailers throughout the Kingdom, may 

ha pom Le Importers, 
KENT & SONS, ba a dpe goynen. 
vB y Fat in London, Liverpool, Hull, 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The largest, as well as the choicest, Assortment in existence 
of PALMER’S M UM and other LAMPS; CAMP HINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR I LAMPS, with all the 
latest Improvements, and of the newest and most recherché at~ 
terns, in race Bohemian, and plain glass, or papicr m&ché, is 
at WILLIAM 8. BURTON and they are arranged in one large 
room, 80 is the patterns, , and sorts can be instantly 
selected. 
PALMER'S CAN DEES, heed ne 6}d.a pound. Palmer's Patent 
Candles, all marked “ Pal 
Single or double wake... 
ae size, three wicks . - 
ums, three or four wicks 8d. die 
pasfee Patent Camphine, in sealed cans, 4s. per - 


UTLERY WARRANTED. ry most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY the world, all war- 
ranted, is ON SALE at WILL TAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 34 in. 
ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 10s, per dozen; 
desserts, to match, 98. ; if to balance, 1s. per dozen extra; carvers, 
2s. 6d. per pair; larger ay in proportion, to 25s. per dozen ; ; if 
extra fine, with silver ferrules, from 36s. ; white bone table knives, 
68. per dozen ; desserts, 48. ; carvers, 28. per pair; black horn table 
knives, 78. 4d." per dozen ; desserts, ei carvers, 28. 6d. ; black wood- 
handled table knives and forks, 68. per dozen ; table steels, from 
lzeach The largest Stock of plated dessert knives and forks, in 
——y and Ym and of the new plated fish ca 





fia and 64d. or pound. 


carvers, in exist- 
Also larg ssortment of RAZOKS, PENKNIVEsS, 
SCISSORS. &e. oft the best quality. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating, 3 exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENE KNISHING TRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, Nickel Vad Pp pated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 

rass Bedsteads), so arrang that p may 
easily and at once make thelr se selections 

Catalogues, with Ep rs post) free. The money 
returned for every article ~ approv: 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-strect) ; Nos. 1 and 
2, NEWMAN: STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


HOLERA.—To avert an attack of this approach- 
ing Malady, the Soutiy advise a web ostectet diet, and strict 
attention to the state of the skin, which latter can only be pre- 
served in the due ae of its functions by daily frictions 
and ablations , the most approved frictors for promoting this re- 
uired healthy state of the system, are manufactured as LAW- 
RENCE’S HURSE-HAIR GLOVES and STRAPS (Dinneford’s 
Patent), well known for their invigorating effects upon ~ —- 
economy. These improved Gloves and Straps may be obtain 











all Chemists and Druggists throughout the empire. 





counterfeit article, on acetic 
acid, y oman Dt with pungent essential ial o ls, E. Himmel. ‘thinks it 
his duty to caution the public for their own sake the 
danger of using such deleterious mixtures, which are highly in- 
jurious to the system. ly bottles of Toilet Vinegar tear 
Rimmel's signature; and the price of the smallest ina, 6d. : 
ali sold under that must be —— Rimmel’s Mey = is to be 


all respectable Perfumers and Chemists, and at the Manu- 
factory, 39, Gerard-street, Soho. 


(as 5 HAIR.—LOST and RESTORED. — 
lemen,—Some three months since, finding m 
falling off - nearly handsful, and my head Ny palaneas 
in fact, being quite bald at the tone, and on the s b ~ in- 
duced, through my hai aor. r, Beach, of thie ao te try 
our r BALM of COLUMBIA. and after ring with four 
ottles, aie to your directions, I found anew len A peed 
which has now restored my h to its former a’ Ast 
had apprehended a total loss of my hair, I feel it 
of your Balm of Columbia thus publicly to bear my testimony. Mr. 
Beach, who recommended me, is the same who used it Dory 
in Mr. Wilson’s case, whose testimony you have latel 
Mr. B. isa Lymington man ; I am also a native o 
though for the last ten years in mn pra tics | berenae soligite 
&c., H. Rice, Newport, Isle of Wight, Se; —T 
& A. Oldridge.”—s. 6d., 68., and lls. per Sain oe no other prices,— 
13, Wellington-street North, seven doors north of the Strand. 


O MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless an@ 
scentless as pure wuter, is most easily applied, and ye gen im- 
parts to the hair a natural and permanent brown or black, without 
staining the skin. This inimitable end never-failing hair d ‘ive has 
stood the test of upwards of fifteen years, and is pronounced by 
thousands who have used it to be unequalled. Mr. and 
UNWIN may be consulted daily. Private rooms, and assistants in 
attendance to dyethe hair. Sold wholesale and retail by Unwin & 
Albert, Court Hairdressers, 24, Piccadilly, and 112, Rue Richelieu, 
Paris, in cases, at 58. 6d., 73. 6d., and 10s. 6d., forwarded on receipt 
payable at the Post-office, "Piccadilly. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ?—Miss ELLEN GRAHAM, 14 Hann 
court, HoLporn, Lonpon, will send, post-free, on recei ptof twenty. 
four postage-stamps, her celebrated NIOUKREN (elegantly 
scented, and sufficient for three ~~. ¥- use), for R- ing the 
Hair in Baldness, from whatever cause: preventing the hair fall- 
ing off, strengthening weak hair, and checking grey: &e. 
is also ‘guaranteed to produce whiskers, moustaches, &c. in three 
or four weeks, with the utmost certainty.—* My hair has become 
Sg and darker by using your Nioukrene.”—Mr. M Merry, Eton. 
My hair now curls utifully, and looks very glossy.”—Mise 
Main. “I have now a full pair of whiskers.”— Major Hutton. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—-EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has 
been many years established as the only ration that can be 
relied upon for the restoration of the he rin baldness from an. 
cause, preventing the hair falling off, st pematicaiae weak hair, an: 
checking greyness, and for the production of whiskers, ate om 
eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, with soiew. an 
elegantly-scented compound, and will So sent t post on receipt 
of twenty-four e-stamps, by Miss DEAN Manchester- 
street, Gray's Inn-road, London.—At home daily. trees 11 till oo. - 
“ It perfectly restored my hair, after seven years dness. 
ine, Jersey. ** Crinilene is the best stimulant for the hair! 1 have 
ever analyzed "— Thomson, 


LIEUTENANT of DRAGOONS Cured of 
RHEUMATISM by HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PLLLS.—This officer, who is in the a arm, that Hol- 
loway’s rie and Ointment have cured him of neumatismn which 
am ted me good, and the 
ei an vaunted as sure remedies, m 
Pretmene of the doctor, after several month +4 trial was without 
rabbit bi ihe ja hmong t i to th lai — ung Ghese Pio sad 
t ( ent in e complaining pa 
ruling, the Ot cured him in the soueees of efx weeks. The Sak 
of this statement can be vouched for by Mr. J. B. Stratman, of 
Bois-le-Duc,—Sold by all drnggists ; and. at Professor Holloway’s 
establishment, 244, Strand, London 











of an order, 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS PER NUMBER. 
No. IV. WILL BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER. 


Annual Subscription, when paid to the Publisher in advance, 11.; oi, if the work be 
delivered by post, 11. 4s. 





Contents of No. III. July, 1852. 


I. Secular Education. ; | VIII. The Restoration of Belief. 
a —— oe Worthies. IX. Sir Robert Peel and his Policy. 
e Future of Geology. “a arte 
IV. Lord Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Review. x. Contemporary Literature of England. 
V. The Tendencies of England. XI. Contemporary Literature of America. 


The Lady Novelists. | XIL 
. The Political Life and Sentiments of XIIL. 
Niebuhr. | 


“The Westininster Review, which has failed under so many managements, under its new management promises to be no failure at 
all. Good healthy blood stirs in it; and we have little doubt that it will not only win its way to as high a point in public estimation as 
it held in its best days, but that more practical results will follow, and it will be found to sell. With equal ability, we observe a larger 
and inore Catholic spirit. In the present number there are sev. eral good subjects soundly and admirably treated, and there is a delight- 
ful article on ‘England's Forgotten Worthies,’ especially to be named witu pleasure. The notion of treating quarterly, in four final 
articles, the general contemporary literature of England, America, Germany, end France, is very good. The articles are well done, and 
po place the reader of the Review iu possession of a kind of information which he wants about the literature of the day. Let us hope, 
then, that our old friend the Westmins’er. brought as it now is into complete harmony with the spirit of the time, and having its pages 
farnished by thinking men as well as able writers, will take gradually a sure hold of the public, and will be bor. jht by those who here- 
tofore have been satisfied to read it as it came to them motese ie trom the circulating library. We wish its new conductors all success, 
They are =m the right way to obtain it."—Examiner, July 2 

w number is as attractive for the variety of its odin and the force and brilliancy which generally characterize them, as 
for the value of the solid thoughts and pregnant suugestions which they contain. Fine writing too often of itself sustains the reputation 
of our Quarterlies—fine and deep thinking is less cared for; but in the union of these twoseldom united qualities the Westminster may 
be fairly said to be at present pre-eminent.”—Coventry Herald. 

“The new Westminster Review is a brilliant and thoughtful one.”—Leader, July lth. 

“ Tn general, the Review is characterized by great novelty and great y igour. *—Keononi nist, July 10th. 

“ This number, like its predecessors, is characterized by cnlarged thought, loftiness of purpose, and a style of great freshness, 
brilliance, and vigour.”—Shefield Free Presa. 

“ The reader who looks to the successive issues of the Weatmins‘er for a well-stored field of matter whence he may derive intellectual 
improvement and gratification, will find his expectations fully answered in the current number, which is quite equal to its predecessors 
of the new series.”— British Mercury. 

“This organ of free inquiry ina liberal polities proceeds vigorously in the hands of Mr. Chapman. The entire contents of the 
number are rich and varied.”— Bradford Observer. 

* We have no hesitation in say ying that the Westminster Review, in point of talent, is not surpassed by any of its numerous contem- 
porarieas”—Cambride ge Independen: 

“ The present number well a that high and independent position which the first did and promised to continue.” 

Plymouth feet 


Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
Contemporary Literature of France. 


“ The contributions are of a very high order.”— Western Times. 
“The present number contains no fewer than thirteen articles, all written with consummate ability, and all treating of popular and 
interesting subjects.”"—.Vottingham Mercury. 
Contents of No. II.—April, 1852. 
VII. Lord Palmerston and his Policy. 


VIII. Early Quakers and Quakerism, 


I. The Government of India. 
II. Physica! Puritanism. 


III. Europe: its Condition and Prospects. , Tite . 
IV. A Theory of Population, deduced from the | TX. Contemporary Literature of England. 
General Law of Animal Fertility. | XX. Contemporary Literature of America. 
V. Shelley and the Letters of Poets. © XI. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
VI. The Commerce of Literature. XII. Contemporary Literature of France. 


“ We had occasion to speak of the promise of the Westminster under its new management, and the second number entirely confirms 
our favourable judgment. R woule be difficult to find anywhere now-a-days so much originality, ability, and sincerity in the same 
number of pages.”— Daily N 
“The Westminster Bovew, under its new editorship, seems destined to achieve a very distinguished position as a critical Titan, and 
to become a powerful agent in the mental and moral progress of the age.”"— Weekly Dispate! 
“ The current number of this periodical is one of unusual merit. * Must be ranked among the very best that have been given to 
the = since the first publication of the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly.” oe ae. 
¢ present is altogether an excellent number of the Westminster.” "— Leeds 
o Without enumerating the articles, we are safe in giving them credit for ee ate ‘and ability.”— The Scotsman. 
“ The number presents a more than usually rich and varied prozgramme.”—Glasgow Citizen, 
“ The present number of this able organ of progress is, upon the whole, superior to the last.”— Glasgow Sentinel. 
“The Westminster holds on bravely in the career started under its new editorial regime, grappling in an intrepid vont uncompro- 
mising spirit of inquiry with what may he called the organic, social, political, literary, and philosophical questions of the 
Liverp: alt Mercury. 
“ The articles exhibis R well-selected weateny of topics, and their treatment is characterized by largeness of view, independence of 
thought, and marked ability.”— Bristol Mer 
“The manifest improyement and infusion of new life and spirit into this Quarterly, which marked the first number of the new 
series, are well kept np.”"—Stam‘urd Mercury. 
“ Phese wide fields for discussion are treated in a masterly manner by the writers now engaged upon this tmpertent exriel 
tding Mercury. 
“ Our previous opinion of the Westminster Review, under the new management, is fully borne out by the present number, which 
contains evidence of unquestionable originality, great abil ity, and ae heartiness i in the cause of progress.”"—Shefiield Free Press. 
is almost impossible to select a paper, and say that it bears the pa 3 One is unable to say which most recommends itself 
to his notice by its philosophy, its clearness, the knowledge which it commanieates, or the language with which it is adorns — . 
ourna 
“ The second number of the Westmins‘er, under its new management, evidences all the freshness and force w hich characterized the 
first number, with a full measure of that comprehensiveness which especially characterizes the most original and far-seeing and philo- 
soplic of the Quarterlies.”"—Coveniry Herald. 


Contents of No. I.—January, 1852. 


VII. The Ethics of Christendom. 
VIII. Political Questions and Parties in France. 
1X. Contemporary Literature of England. 





I. Representative Reform. 
II. Shell Fish: their Ways and Works. 
III. The Relation between Employers and 


Employed. | XX. Retrospective Survey of American Lite- 
IV. Mary Stuart. rature. 
V. The Latest Continental Theory of Legis- XI. Contemporary Literature of America. 
lation. XII. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 


VI. Julia von Kriidener as Coquette and Mystic. | XILI. 


“ This number is perfectly satisfactory.” Daily Ners. 
= Exhibits a very effective coalition of independent minds.”—Globe. 
* When we compare the two Reviews (Quarterly and Westininster), and point out the greater merits of the Westminster, we “ef it by a 
very. high standard, and pass on it a very high eulogium, The new life it has received is all eed and healthy.”— Economist 
“ Contains some of the best and most puoureening articles which have ever graced a iaerteris y.”"— Weekly Dispatch. 
“ Its principles remain the same as of yore, though enforced with far more vigour.” 
“ Distinguished by high literary abilicy, pk a tone of fearless and truthful Sh which i is full of promise for the piature. 
ly News. 
“ The variety and ability of the articles are great. wn the general tone of the Review is unequivocally the expression of matured 
thought and earnest and elevated convictions.”—Inqui 
* We congratulate Mr. Chapman on the high tone ana spirit of superior enterprise manifest in the Review.”"—Court Journal. 
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MONEY and MORALS: 
By JONN LALOR. 8yo. nue te te Trates, 


HISTOIRE des CRIMES du DEUX 


CEMBRE. Par VICTOR SCHE 
Peuple. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. mene: Représentant du 


THE VILLAGE PEARL: a Domesti 


Cc Poem . 
with Miscellaneous Pieces. B: 
SON. Feap. 8v0. cloth, 3s. 3s. Od. 7 JOHN CRAWFORD Wi: 


A DISCOURSE of MATTERS PERTAINING 


to RELIGION. By THEODORE PARKER, Mini 
te: 
as Charch t in Roxbury, Mass. Second Edition, post a” 


MISCELLANIES. By J 

MISCELLA? . y JAMEs Ma 

Post 8vo. cloth, 93. bi RTINEAU. 

Contents, 
The Life, Character, and Works o _! 

and Correspondence of ‘Thomas Sata, pe — ~ 
St. ate—Theodore Parker's Discourse on Re ligion Foes 
Faith—The Church of England—The Battle of the Chundas 





Chapman's Library for the People, 


Uniform, Post 8vo. ornamental paper cover. 


I. 
SKETCHES of EUROPEAN CAPITALS. By 
WILLIAM WARE, Author of * Zenobia; or, Letters from 
P. ‘almyra,’ * Aurelian, &e. 1s 
Il. 
LITERATURE and LIFE. Lectures, by E. P, 
WHIPPLE, Author of * Essays and Reviews,’ 1a, 
Ill. 


TATIVE MEN. Lectures, by R. W. 
1s. 6d. 


REPRESEN 

EMERSON. 
Iv. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 

THE SOUL: HER SORROWS AND HER 
ASPIRATIONS. An Essay towards the Soler, Flistory of 
the Soul as the true Basis of Theology. By CIs WIL- 
LIAM NEWMAN, formerly Fellow of “allied College. 
Oxford. 28, 





AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Just Imported. 





THE WORKS of DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Comprising— His Speeches in Congress and on various Public 

Occasions - His Legal Arguments and Speeches to the Jury— 

His Diplomatic and Official Papers—and Miscellaneous Let- 

ters. Together with a biographical Memoir of the Public Life 

of Daniel Webster. By EDWARD EVERETT. In Six 
handsome Volumes, large Svo. cloth, with Portraits, 31 3s. 


TRACTS concerning CHRISTIANITY. By 
ANDREWS NORTON, Author of ‘The Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Gospels.’ 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE in an ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITY. By C. A. BRISTED. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. [Expected in a few days. 


THE NAPOLEON DYNASTY; or, the History 
of the BONAPARTE FAMILY. An entirely new Work. By 
the BERKELEY MEN. With Tweety. -two authentic Por 
traits. Koyal 8vo. cloth. (Expected in a Jew days. 


THE TRUE CONSTITUTION of GOVERN- 
MENT in the SOVEREIGNTY of the ] INDIVIDUAL as the 
FINAL DEVELOPEMEN? 0 ‘ 

MOCRACY, aud SOCIALISM. By STEPHEN PEARL 
ANDREWS. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 


ADDRESSES and SPEECHES on VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS, By ROBERT C. WINTHROP. Koyal sv. 
cloth, 15s. 


COURSE of the HISTORY of MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY. By M. VICTOR COUSIN. Translated by 
0. W. WIGHT. "2 vols. Syo. 148. 


CHARLES WILKES’S NARRATIVE of the 
U.S. EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 5 vols. Maps. 





London: Joun Cuapman, 142, Strand. 
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